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SYNOPSIS 


Intention and Aims. 

What is the object of a Museum of Antiquities? 

The answer will be: To provide an insitrht into and a iruidc' 
to the culture of the earliest ages. That is a rightful demand 
when a people wishes to know where it stands, what distance 
is has traversed. In all civilized communities lives a desire to 
know the hidden past, to get right back to the root oJThings. 
Archaeology is the instrument, imperfect no doubt, but 
remarkably strong and direct. The Museum of Antiquities 
contains even the most ancient things, deep silent traces of a 
lengthy past. These are the true objects ol* all archaeological 
research; to try to find out what they mean, show the great 
undulating line in the aboriginal period of the nation, how^ it 
occurred, and when. What lies prior to history, how was 
our nation created? 

Achieving clarity, entire and exhaustive, is an impossibility. 
I'hc life of a nation is not traced and comprehended through 
thousands of years merely by the chance relic s of its material 
culture. Only dimly can we glimpse the idea behind the 
object. There lie archacology^’s limitations, (heat events in 
the life of the people may have passed trackless over the 
material left us for examination, or they may have left traces 
so faint that their true meaning cannot be understood. 'I’lie 
things found reveal much, it is true; but the more they reveal, 
the greater do we feel the void causc'd liy all that f»f which we 
know nothing. 
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Synopsis. 

Nevertheless, lit^ht on llie genesis and growtli of the nation, 
on its presence and conditions of life through distant, mute 
ages, its progress and privations, tliat is the aim. Hie intention 
of archaeology is to aim at this, to plot out the lines, deepen 
our knowledge. In other words: write the history of culture. 


Research. The Museum. 

riic systematic study of* antiquity is just over a (’cntury old 
in Denmark. Many students of great merit have cultivated it 
and carried it on through these hundred years, especially 
three great men: Thomsen, Worsaac and Muller. Chr.Jiirgensen 
Thomsen (1788 1865) was a splendid organizer, untiring in 
the care of his museums, among which the. “Old Norse” no 
doubt lay nearest his heart. He was a good Judge and a lover 
of the specimens. In his “Guide to Scandinavian Prehistory" 
he voiced the idea of “tripartition”, the development of the 
culture of Antiquity through the three stages, the Stone, 
Bronze and Iron Ages, an opinion he had formed several 
years before through direct observation of the finds, and one 
on which he based his arrangement of the mu.seum. An extra¬ 
ordinarily rich collection of letters from “Old Thomsen” to 
friends at home and abroad mark him as an exuberant and 
lovable man.- J.J. A. IVorsaae (1821 1885) was the actual 
founder of antiquarian research as an independent science. 
He was a pioneer, farsighted and of outstanding ability. He 
recognized at once the imiiortance of a first-hand knowledge 
of the ancient monuments in various parts of the country. 
He divided 'fhomsen’s three “Ages” into “early” and “late” 
periods. He recognized the importance of the votive finds as 
evidence of the religious life of past ages. Worsaac’s knowledge 
was extensive; he w^as among the leaders of contemporar\ 
comparative European archaeology; a luminous, richly equip¬ 
ped personality.—After Worsaae’s death Sophus Muller (1846- 
1934) was for half a century the foremost figure in Danish 
antique research. His great merit was that he kept this young 




Research. The Museum. 


study on strictly scientific lines. A sharp, penetrating inves¬ 
tigator, who had an eye for entireties combined with a sense 
and a profound knowledge of detail. In many directions his 
work was fundamental. 

(Jl’Tliomsen and Muller there arc marble portrait busts at the entrain e 
of 2th department and at the offices of ith department (by H. V. Bissen 
and Ludvig Brandsfrup). On the south wall of the forecourt is a bronze 
relief (by St. Sinding) with a portrait-medallion of Worsaae in an alle¬ 
gorical ('omposition: “The Past revealing itself to pres(*nt-day Sc ience*'. 
Opposite, on the north wall, a memorial oak to Rasmus Nyerup. 

Ihe National Museum was founded in 1807 by Professor Rasniw 
Nyerup and Bishop Fr.Munter. At that time the modest col¬ 
lection of antiques was housed in the University Libraiy, i.c. 
in the loft over 'IVinitatis C.hurch, approached from the Round 
l ower. Later it was moved to C^hristiansborg Castle, and in 
the middle of the ( entury to 'Trinsens Palae”, the front part ol 
the present National Museum. In this building, a rococe- 
palace erected in 1742 to serve as the residences of the Crown 
Prince (“the Prince” was the later Fredcrik V), the museum 
was quartered, growing steadily and therefore constantly be¬ 
coming more and more cramped for space, until in 1925 a 
national subscription, followed by Government grants, made 
extensions possible. The present large museum building wa.s 
erected in the years 1930 to 1936 by Mogens Clemmensen with 
indulgent consideration lor the style of the old palace. 

Among the large prehistorical collections in Europe the 
Danish collection of antiquities occupies a foremost position. 
Unquestionably this is due first and foremost to the wealth of 
the ancient culture it represents; but it is necessary to add 
that without the helpfulness and sympathy of tiie rural popu¬ 
lation which has at all times been extended to the Museum 
in its many excavations and investigations in the field, the 
collections could not have become what they are. This Museum 
has grown with the support of the people: its finds have been 
taken from the country’s own soil, which is the richest source 
of knowledge for the background of our folk culture. . 




Plan of the Pn^hisloric Colleetions and the Garden. 
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Gtological-Archacological 'I’abk* of Clhronology. 

This tabic is to be* found in each of llu* 22 rooms of the Prehistoric 
(lollcction, and (^arh room has its own period outlined with the same 
colour that is used here: Stone Ai^e. red, Bron/e Age green, lr»»n 
Age yellow. 'I'he dating in years s])eeially for the Stone Age - is 
only ajjproximate. 
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Synopsis. 


Arrangement. Plan. 

Chronolojyy and arranp^emcnt arc necessary lo all arch¬ 
aeology. A museum of' antiquities must first and foremost be 
arranged. Collective finds must be kept separate, the com¬ 
position of finds elucidated, all the extraneous circumstances 
connected with a find laid clear. Determining their age is 
imperative; we must know where we are. Research has now 
made such progress that for the last three thousand years of 
anti(|uity it is possible with a reasonable margin of error t(j 
assign all the more important types of relics to tlicir proper 
place in the centuries. 

01 the two coloured plates, the plan and column on pages 8 -9, 
the plan illustrates the arrangement of the collection in the 
various rooms and in the garden, whilst the column shows the 
period corresponding to each section, expressed in round 
numbers for the years. Red means Stone .\gc, green Bronze 
Age, yellow' Iron Age. The colour-column also has geological- 
climatic divisions. 'I’liese two coloured plates form a guide 
to place, time, and culture section in all parts of the collection. 

'Fhe geological-archaeological table of chronology for each 
room of the collection of antiquities is set up on the wall, 
with the period corresponding to the contents of the room 
outlined in its own colour. And in every room then; is an 
explanatory ( ulture-historical reference-board. Finally, there 
are the “labels", brief appropriate explanations of the objects 
themselves where required. 

An inspection of the 22 rooms of the Collection of Antiqui¬ 
ties should accordingly provide a survey of the foundations 
of our national culture, and also a section through it. 

But what of the in situ memorials out in the country, barrows, 
passage grav-es, burial mounds, those which arc such a feature 
of the landscape, Jut out of farmers’ fields and crown the slopes? 
With them the Museum’s task is twofold: to preserve and to 
examine. I’hey cannot be brought into the Museum—but 
very nearly: 'Fhc Museum garden brings them to mind. In 



Arrangement. Lines ojdulture. ii 

each of the four lawns in the garden is one of the main forms 
of Stone Age graves, in tlie original or a copy: a Sealand 
dolmen, a Laaland passage grave, a North Jutland cist and 
a South Jutland single-grave. In among them arc sacred 
stones of the Bronze Age, and in the middle stands King 
Harald’s great rune stone from Jelling. Only the burial 
mounds themselves are missing. But they ar(‘ remembered by 
all who know the Danish countryside.—Tlie garden is described 
on page 114. Other illustrations of local remains arc provided 
in the windows in various parts of the Museum, where photo¬ 
graphic plates are hung up with pictures of stone grav(‘s and 
mounds. 

Lines of Culture. 

A piece of flint or a potsherd is nothing in itself. What counts 
is not the thing itself, but the meaning behind it. Hence a 
museum ol'antiquities is not merely an accumulation of objects 
of stone, bronze, iron and clay, a store-house ol* the remains 
of past ages, but a workshop where the values are extracted 
and the inner tensions released. Archaeology is to give culture- 
historic insight. Under the guidance of archaeology one can 
make vertical section down through thousands of years. 

It is the intention to endeavour to mark out some oi’these 
lines of culture here before your attention is caught by the 
many remarkable finds to be seen on passing through the 
Museum. In every study the essentials must be retained, and 
these lines are the essentials. With references to the places in 
the Museum where the more important evidences are to be 
seen, it can be shown by means of short sketches how the 
sustaining occupations of society, trade and crafts have their 
long, tranquil but fundamental history in antiquity; sum¬ 
marising outlines can be given of our knowledge of the habi¬ 
tations of the living and graves of the dead; for intellectual life 
and its forms of expression it will be possible to show glimpses 
of an infancy and a fresh youth by means of the great varietx 
in the collections, 'fhe archaeological finds are also of impor- 
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liincc lo the natural sciences. In collaboration with geolot;y, 
botan\ and zoology the archaeologist is able to make his con- 
tribulion to the elucidation ol’c hange's ofedimate, vc'gctation 
history and fauna in Denmark*. 

Cdimatc. Flora, Fauna. 

In llic lirsi periods alter ilie elose of the (ilaeial Ai^e tht‘ elirnate and 
v«*R<*tali()ii wvrv almost lik<‘ what we find today in the arriir lands. After¬ 
wards the <'liinat(‘ imjjroved slowly through the ages (10,000 t(» 7,000), 
from cold 10 rool, IVoin rool lo mild and lo warm. In ihc Continental 
Period during the Maglcmose epoch (7,000 f),ooo) it w'as dry and W'arrn. 
During the* suhsefiinrnt. submergence, the Kitchen Midden epoch fr^jooo 
j.fjoo) the lemperalure remained warm, but the climate changed from 
arid 10 Iminid. During the course of the Late Stone Age <2,500-1,5,00) 
there was again a change lo arid heat, which c'ontinuc'd throughout ihe 
greatcT part ol'the Bronze Age; it is a.ssuuu'd that the? suininer ti'inpc-ralurc: 
in the Early Bronze Age m 500 Bo<») avc*rag<’d a few degrees higher than 
now. 'riieii down through the* Late Bronze* .'\g(* fboo 400) came a steady 
refrigeration, increasing ic» a distinct deterioration. Ck>ld and damp 
prevailed in the lirst part of the Iron Age. From llie time round about 
the Birth of Christ conditions slow'ly improved, until at last our prc?st‘nt-day 
< liinate sc‘t in with the bc'ginning of the Late Iron Age (400-Goo). 

'J’he oldc'st of the fort'st trees proper in J 3 t*ninark are the birc:h and the 
aspen. Irnniediately aficT them came* the pine, then the hazel. 'I’hese 
in'es (and the willow) dominated the forc*st in the Magleincxsc- Period. The 
hazel, inde(*ci, spre^ads with some sudclennc*ss (the "hazel maximum’'), 
because no doubt it had little competition as an underwood tree. In the 
Kitc'hc'n Midden IVriod the "C)ak-.Mixed-Forc\st (oak-limc*-elm) had the 
a.srendanry after a long struggle with the pine.—Almost siniultanc*ously 
with the oak-mixed-forest came the hawthorn, and .shortly afterr it the 
aldc'r, which spread vc'ry rapidly. The bc'ech c'stablished itself only towards 
the* close of the* Stone* Age, and a.ssumc‘cl the uppt*r hand in the beginning 
of the* Iron -\ge. It is a hurntis-forming tree; it subdued the other forest 
grow'ths and undoiibtc'dly often promoted the diffusion of heather in 
.Jutland. 'Phere must have been heather in the country even in the Stcjnc 
.\ge, but probably not in erxte-nsixe hc'aths; only much lalc'r does it scctm 
to have made real progress as a ground-covering plant. 

In the tundra period, which follow'crci immediately after the last 
glaciation, arctic animals lived in Denmark. Die redndeer remainc^d well 
into the forc\st period; its bonc's have* bt'c*n found togethc^r with suc:h 
disiinc:tly woodland animals as the c*lk and the* bc*aver. 'Phe* finds from the 
Maglcmose Perriod include remains of large* animals: aurochs, elk, stag, 
fallow dc-er. bc*ar, wolf and w’ild boar. During the Kitchen Midden IVriod 

* Pin- hgiircv in die following refer to room and to cabinc-t or shnw-ra.se 
15.7. rncaning Romn 15. cahinrl or »:how'-rasc* 7). 
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thr elk and aurochs heroine rare and gradually extinct, when as iIk- other 
animals named lived in Denmark all through antitjuity. TlM-dog ajipeaied 
as early as in I he Magleinose Pt-riod; we do not know if it was man's 
companion in the Reindeer Period loo. Phe other doinesii( animals are 
referred to on page 14. 


Orcu pa lions. 

HimlinQ and Fishmg. I’he gathering of plants-loods arul the liiiiiting 
terrestrial and marine animals was man's first means nl obtaining food 
everywhere in the world. I'he very earliest Danish linds contain 
the axe and the arrow Harpoon and spear are pro¬ 

minent hunting weapons in thc‘ Magleinose Period . 1 , 1 ), «r. 
and arrowheads with transversal edge oct ur in thousands in the 
habitations of the Ivitchen Midden Period ■ 2 .;^.. Throughout 
the Parly SIoik* .\gf‘ man's existeiue was certainly dependent 
on hunting and fishing, but thes<‘ two occ upatioll^ also retained 
their importance as means of existence in lat(‘r times as well. 
Fish-hooks and arrows ma\ be exjwc tt'd to bi- Ibund at any 
h(»ok ancient settleriu*nt. Hc-.sides using the diicet mt'ihotls of hunfing 
<49) arrow and striking weajMins. the setting of 

snares (2,11), ru'is ■5,'jj and traf>s i wa'i also kttowti early 
in prehistoric limes. 

Agriadlure. J'he first incontro\'<!rtiblc‘ evidenet* ol 
cultivated plants in Denmark appears at the b(‘ginning 
of the Tate Stone Age. the period round about ‘->“,00 
15 .( 1 .. for then w'e find cereals. In fragmi-nts of clay 
vessels, whi<di can b<‘ dated by their style and th<‘ 
circ umstaiu es under which they wen* found <'4,10 ) an* 
preserved the impressions of” wheal and barley grains, 
riiis, in corijiinclion with the first domestic animals, 
which a]3j)ear at about the same time, means man’s 
first move towards independence of liis natural sur¬ 
roundings, which hitherto had been all {lovverhil. in the Late Stom* 
Age agriculture was primitive; .small fields could be iilh‘d For a lime with 
the mattock and the digging-stick in not too heavy .soil, after the trees or 
heather had been burned off. When the soil was exhausted the family 
had to niovtr efsewherc. It should be reiiiemix-red, however, that .so far 
iKMther mattock nor digging-stick have lx*eii ideiilified definitely in any 
find. It is probable, but as y<*l unproved, that ploughing was know n in the 

Late Stone .\ge. 71 ie plough 
appears only in the Bronze 
.\ge, for then it is jiictured 
in seM’ral place on Svvedisli 
rock surfaces noc k carvings,, 
varying hen* and lh<*re but 
in its main type like the Do- 
slrup plough dating from the 



(jrain iinprcssiftn 

14,10.'. 
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Karly iron Age. (15,1-2); a woodrn plough (ard), rather primitive 
as yet. with no rnoukJ-kMiard. It has uprooted the loosely moulded 
field, but eould not perform what we now understand by }>loughing. 
During the Bronze Age (if,00-400 B.Cl.) new culture plants occur: oats 
and millet, 'riie oldest Danish ploughs (bund date from the Pre Roman 
Iron Age, the centuries iiiimediately prior to the Birth of Christ. These 
are the ard from Dostrup and the fragmentary mould-board plough from 
rominerby (15,1). The mould-lM>ard signified a great improvement, 
li>r with it the soil is not merely furrowed but turned as well. Of the nume¬ 
rous Jutland fields of prehistoric* times which are capable of being dated, 
most are of the Oltic period and are of two types, a .short, broad field, 
which must corrcsfiond to the ard of the Dostrup type, and a long, narrow 
one producf‘d by I hi' use of the mould-board plough, which is only run 

lengthwise along the field. 

In the Roman Period (0-200 A.D.) 
the finds of habitation layers in the .soil, 
a metre thick, and of veritable villager 
—Ginderiip (15,7) and Mariesrninde in 
Ty, 0 sterbolle in llimmerland—show 
that habitation for centuries in one and 
the .same plac:e is now possibkr, for the 
first time in our antiquity. Without 
doubt this was brought about by teami¬ 
ng mill (i5,ifi). developments in agriculture. Ji 

may be? assumed that the mould-board 
plough (perhaps fitted with wheels) gradually advanced the utilization 
of the soil, and that rationai manuring counteracted its exhaustion. It is 
not improbalile that the wheelplough appeared about this time; the 
Roman writer Pliny refers to it in the ist Century A.D. as of something 
new he heard of in the countries of the Alps. This plough made it po.ssible 
to till heavier .soil than before. I'hus there can be no doubt that improv^ed 
agriculture in Roman times created the basis for true village .settlement. 

- 'Powards the; close of the Roman Age the old hand-mill -the rubbing- 
stone-- which had Iwreii in use right from the Stone Age (3,7), was re- 
jdaced by the rotating mill (15,1b). Not only the impre.s.sions of grain, but 
the grains them.selves are found on the ancient house .sites (15,9-1 0* 
fifth ceri'al, rye, then appeared. 

The development of agriculture in the Late Iron Age is le.s.s w-ell known, 
as there are scarcely any remains of .settlements or houses. Nevertheless, 
one or two things arc beyond dispute, for example that towards the clo.se 
of antiquity the scythe comes into u.se and partly displaces the .sickle. 
Agriculture slowly assumes the .shape as w'e know it in historic times. 

Animal Hitshandry. All through the Early Stone Age the dog was man's 
only tame animal. In the si'tilement finds the first bones of domestic 
animals appear with the beginning of the Late Stone Age. We meet with 
the ox, the pig, the .sheep and the goat. 'I’he ox was rather large; the 
pig seems to have resembled the wdld boar .srimewhat, but w'as smaller in 
size; the sheep was like a goat-horned heath-sheep. The horse came later. 




Occupations. 
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Flint bL'iiiks for export (7,^). 


during the* c:ourse of tlnr Late Stone Age; it was fairly small, 'riie best 
illustration of the horse of antiquity is the “Sun Horse” from 'rrundholm 
(9,14). Cat and hen appear in the Iron Ago. The Iron Age horse, which 
is familiar to us from the bog-finds of the late Roman IVriotl (17,13) and 
the graves of the Viking Period, was small too. We see at onec* the fun¬ 
damental significance of domestic animals to man in his gradual ('iiian- 
r'ipation from the primitive huntcT life. 

Trade. In Denmark the people f)f antif|uity 
traded by barter alone. Money was not intro- 
ducc*d till Viking times. Nevertheless the cu¬ 
stoms of trade were not the same throughout 
the centuries of those times; one can s(‘e a 
certain development. All through the Stone 
Age Deniiiark cciuld supply herself with the 
most important material for weapons and 
implements: Hint. Danish flint was of line 
quality, in larg«* nodules, homogeneous, readily 
splitting into broad Hakes in the hands of an expert. 'Phis Hint was traded. 
They had large slocks of what we may call semi-nianufhciures, roughly 
shaped blanks, ('ollected for export (7,3). W’hen metal ousted stone 
(1500-1000 B.Cil,) a catastrophe might have been expected for a land 
so utterly devoid of metals as D<*nmark. As a matter of fact a time of 
florescence set in every w Iktc in the Bronze Age, one of the causes being 
that the country proved to have another raw material to resort to, 
amber, that beautiful, oruamtmtal matc'iial freely 
wa.sh<‘d up by the North Sea. It became a m‘w object 
of barter. 'I'liat is why we s(‘(‘ amber accumulating in 
the finds from the Stone Age (5,4-5). an innocent 
ornament for the natives at that lime, whereas it 
seldom occurs in Bronze Age finds: it was then go¬ 
ing abroad in exchange for bronze and gold. 

As yet Hint and amber were simple objects of 
barter, raw materials in themselves, to be utilised, 
one for weajjons and tools, the other for ornaments. In the Iron Age, how'- 
(wer, there was an advance in the technique of trade. An inltTinediate 
value aro.se between the objects traded, first gold, then silver, a means 
of payment which in itself alone cannot be us(‘d 
for anything else than for paying. I'his means of 
payment was clif)ped-(jll' pieces of gold and silver 
(19,13; 20,20-23). In th(' final centuries of anti- 
(]uity (400 1000 A.D.) they become the instruriK'nts 
of trade, a kind of money. Kings and bars of gold 
and silver were cut uj) into pieces of a size up to 
the required W(*ight, the system of calculation and 
weight being one that was tjriginally borrowed from 
the Romans; from “aureus” comes the word 
“0n!”, from “argentus” no doubt the old “Or- 
tug”. Roman gold and silver coins came north, it 


Amber bead 



(loin used as an 
iirnarnimi (19.1.^). 
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Synopsis, 

is lru<’, and in Viking limrs botli Wfstrrn European and Arabian coins, 
but up here they were used either as pendants (19,13,14) nr in the 
manner cJescriljcd, according to weight (20,13). 'I'hcn in the Viking 
Period the first rt*al Scandinavian c^)in was minted, in silver, witfi 
Prankish coins as the prototype. Were w'e to name our main export 
commodities, our trade assets, lhroughf)iit antic|iiily, they would be: 
flint, aml)or, furs, human beings (slaves). I'or these the natives received 
what they coveted: l)ron/e, gold, silver, glass, and probably wine and 
oil. Iron, too, to some extent; though much of the iron required w^as 
undoubtedly produced by h«ii»ie extraction as tinu* went on. 


Handicrafts. 



Flint-workin^i^. 4 ’he .smith of the Stone Age was the Hint maker; in the 
Early Stone Age his w<)rk was confined tf» blade-making; with sure stroke.N 
Ik* was able to loo.sen long, r<*gular flint bladt\s from the core (3,i») for 
fa.shioning various implements; but that was about the 
limit of his ability. In the Late Stone Age it gathers 
impetus and, just because oiir Slone .\ge lasted longer, 
much longer, than that t)f the countries more to the 
south, llu*re was amt)le lime to carry flint-working in 
Denmark through the work of generations to (‘ver higher 
stages of jM-rfeciioii, assist(*d by the plentiful supply of 
good and easily ac<*essible flint. In llie end thc‘result w'as 
a skill unmatched in any other pari of Jiurope. 

Flint fractures naturally into sharp-edged flakes and 
.slices, immediately useful Ibr flitting without further 
preparatifKi. 'Lhe untrc:at(*d flint edge is brittle, hi>w’f*ver, 
and this is remedied by chipping, which produces a dull 
but strong scraping edge. If then the chipp(*d edge i.s 
ground, it is sharpened withfiut being divested of its 
strength. 'I'hus grinding w^as an imjiortanl step Ibrward; 
it began at the commericement of the Late Stone Age. All through the 
suh.sequenl thousand years we can observe* the increasing dexterity of 
the flint-maker. 'Lhe parallel hewnng of the Jutland spear blade's (8,12), 
the haft-studs of the daggers (8,13) and the arrow heads, thin as paper 
and almost transparent (8,14) an! tcrhniral mastfTpieces of the elost! of 
iht! Slone Age, when the ancient craft was at its height, rooted in the 
tradition of millcnia, still unaffected by attac ks by the .substances whieli 
were df'slincel to prove! more powerful than stone*. 

Carvini* in hone and antler. This form of craft was of supn;me imporiane'er 
to man in the days whe'n metals were unknown and flint-working was in 
its infariey. For Demmark that means the* Early Stone Age. Wf>rking in 
bone and antle!r them reae::he*d a high pitch. The tool was the burin (3,1). 
Out of thin, split tubular bones the w'orker made harpoon and .spear 
heads, of heavier bone's 
and of antler he fa.shione^d 

pow erful axe*s (3,1); finish- Barbed bone* spear head (1,12). 


Flint core! (3,:^ 
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ccl and liair-fiiiislird impK-mcnts prnvidir an o[>poriiinity nl stiidyin.^ 
Icrhniqiic and inrtluxl. In die Kilchrn Midrh'ii ]^*riod hone and anilrr 
vvcrt* still inipdrlaTJt inalrrials, hut in ilic l^at<* Slono Ai;r and tin* latfr 
phases of anlkjuity flint, followed hy metals, tctok ])ride of plaee. Never¬ 
theless, uj) throiigli antiquity appear finds whir h show that the aiir ient 
erafls wr're still ht'ld hiyli: hone ehisels of the l*iiNsai»e (have Peiioil 
antler axes of the Ih’onze 113.1-2), bone s|)ear-heads of the KtJinan 

IVriod ! i7.r)), iinely fornn-d antler ini|>lemeijts (d'lhe Vikinu: A^e (20,1 
Skiii^K'oili. Workirij^ in skin is rnn- r>f man's earliest r rafts. His eloiln's of 
skin had to be ])rej)ared, serapr-d, sinootlnaKHl and sevMt. Many iin|)l(riiients 
of thr‘ I'^arly Ston<‘At^e arrr for tln‘se pin])<»ses: 



seia|>ers r>f Hint, s<‘ainsnioollu‘rs. bodkins and 
iir r rllr s bom* 2.4). In later jx'iiods of 

anli(|iiil\, too, skin-working lu lrl its own; san¬ 
dals, belts and straps wear* made of leather in 
ili(‘ liron/r’ as wr^ll as the Iron At^e. Soinellines 
the anc ient iisat'es of skin-c rah had u |)0\verlnl 


hone lor smotilhins 

Rronz<‘ AjL»e 


inlliK'nee on the Ibrinini* of modr'Is in the new 
studs wliieh at tinu's dis|daeed skin. I'or ex¬ 
ample. the style* <»f ih<- wool clolhinii; of the 
in many ways recalls skin j^arnienls. and the* non- 


metal “stiteherd*' w'oodr'n boat from Hjorlsprim> 1I4A,' is rmly eom- 
plel<*lv iindc'i’stood in the lit,dil of the stitehinm tc'r linicjue ernployr‘d on 
skill lx»ats. 


FI 


J^ollriy. Hardly any othc*r craft .sc'ts its mark on iiiehisioric finds .so 
iniieh as that of the [lotter. liie burnt clay is imperishalih*. I'rom the time 
w-hr*n the l‘ra£jin(‘nts first app<*ar. in the Kiiehen Mklden Pr‘riod, ihcw an* 
the most faithful roinjxinionsof the finds throughout antl(|uit\. I hc* (‘arliest 
Danish clay vessels are the mdc\ conieal-ba.sed 
jars (tf the Kiichc'ii Middr-ns, built up of strips, 
as yet without ornamentation !2,.i; B-p'- f rom 
ihc'.sc* jirimitive be.Lnnnint*s pottc'ry br*coim*sone 
of the j)rinci]ial crafts. Ceramics as an art is 
sensitive*. Inlluences in form and dc'coration, 
the ever-r hant^iiiL* stylets, can be* read on the 1 
ve.s.sels, wdiich thereby be*comc* our best indiea- 
U»rs of period. It docs not .srem as if the potter's 
wheel was ever known in anlk|uity in Den¬ 
mark: ])oltery-makin.t?: was handwork in the 

truest .s(*nse. If we follow the* art of irotterv- ... 1 . ■ 

, . , , ' (.l;n ^essel ol itic: Konian 

making by its quality up through the c<*ntii- ' Jrnn \fU‘ .i6,h'’. 

lies of prehistoric time's, we .shall be .struck by 

the un«*venne.ss of its develo])m<*nt. It is no .smoothly running line, bin a 
very undulating cur\'e, up and down: the p<‘ak is in the middle-of the late 
.Stone Age '6,1-3 and 13-14!, the vallcwat tin* c*nd of the same jic-riod .8.‘J- 
3); MO very high U*vel in the Bronze Age (10,14-ipi: excellent again in 
the Dai ly Iron Age, particularly in Roman limes : [loor in 

\'iking linn s (20,3-B). What is the* e.xjdaiiation':* P(‘ihaps it lie s in its k - 


i8 Synopsis. 

latioii tc» th<‘ himdicaaft ti) hr tlisi'iissrd below. 

U'oof/~i:arrin/!^. Wood-carving is ihc step- 
ciiild in our jm*historic limes. I’hcrc is no 
doubi that its iniiMHiance is in inverse ratio 
to the ex.terit to whicli its ]>roduelions are 
f)reserved for us. Only faint glimpses are 
Wo,..l.-n Vfssrl In.in (li. allowed us of wlial those aiu ient eraflsmeii 

Hroijze Age fio.f)}. could do. Among suildenly illumiMating finds 

are the objects of wood contained in the oak 
toflins ol the Bronze . (lO.f)-ii) and the boats ai Jljoiispring (14 A) 
iind \ydam. As In vesscrls aiKl hoiiseliold utensils there seems to 
have been some kind of competitive collaboration between wood- 
carving and i)ottery-making, the one forcing the otlu'r intc) the 
backgn.»und at times. Accordingly wc. may assume that wood- 
carving was on a high l(*vcd in our Late Iron Ag<\ with its 
riK'diocre poltt'iy. Ihe same in th(‘ Bronze Age: and here tlu‘ 
wood(‘n vessels from the oak coffins, sfdendid as they an- tecJiiii- 
cally. seem to confirm the theory of an interchange betwt‘en tin- two 
crafts. 

11 it is ]irobable that potiery-iiiaking was partly the 
<ic.cupali(in of the women, it is beyond doubt that weaving was 
solely a fi'iiiale art. Jilveii in the 1 -arly Stone Age the net orna¬ 
ments on certain l.)one objects (1,17) prove that the art of plai¬ 
ting and knotting which is the basis of all weaving was practised. 

In a lucky find dating from the Late Stone Age the plail<cl net 
its<'lf was pn-si-rved ( 5 ,g). In addition, it is Ix-yond (iiiestirm 
that weaving with vv(»Ilen yarn w'as also knowji in tlie 
I.ate Stone Age. We know that the sheep was a dome- spimlel 

Stic animal lh<‘n, and very oft<*n the potslu-rds have jn,in the Inm 

impressions of twisted and plaited cords, which may Age (14A). 

ha\ (• been t)f wool ; but a find in a bog in Hannover: 
a flint dagg<-r with a wool-lined wooden cast* around the hilt, has pro- 
\ided the direct evidence. 'I’here can be ih) doubt that j)eo])le in the 
Lait* Stone Age in Denmark wt>re primitiv*: woollen garments. 

But it was only with th<r finding of the Bronze Age clothing in the oak 
ct>nins 110,20-24) that a real imsight was obtained. I’Jie selvedges and 
tiiher details of these well-j>reserved garments, in conjunction with the 
finding of a weaver’s “sword’’ 113, i),s}iOW that the Bronze Agt: loom was 
uinight, rather large, but very primitive, i'he cloth of the Larly Bronze 
Age was all of the two-thread twill type. It is |)ossiblc, as indeed some not 
precisely tlated bog garments .shows, that four-thread twill was 

also known to the Bronzt* Age people in l)(‘riniark, as it was well known 
in th(^ Iron Age. Loom-w'eighis have been linind here and among Bronze 
-\ge n*inains, and spindlcr-vvhorls too. 7 'hc spirulhr, mostly W'ith a W’horl of 
flay or bronze, does not become common till tlu? lrf)n Age. 'I’lie 
earliest evidence of check-weaving dates from the Early Iron Age 
114, 101; it is ])i()babl(-, however, that this nu'thod W'as also know'ti to the 
pt'ople of the Bronze -Age. Of the artistic braiding that is generally called 
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“Spiiiijg" •I'Lijypiian pJailiiij4) llif-rr air Jiandsomr* t'xanipjfs dating Iroin 
ili<‘ I'Larly Broiizo Agr (lo,<) and 12,4). 

riic Jooni of ihr Iron A.i<r may b<* assunird l«> liavr hirn siinilai in 
appcaraiur and lypc lo tlu* oia* in iiso up lo our linn* in dir I'iuor Islands 
isrc da* loom in lla* Museum's Drpaiinn-iii j. Room .\(». -.m/). Manv 
woven slufrs have been pres<*rved Iroin I lie Iron AjL»r. ()l\t>real imponaner 
is a man's drrss in die ( iollor]) Miistrunn iound in riiorsbjiT.n Bo.i^ and eon- 
sisdni' of sinoek and loiiif trousers widi soeks sewn on. iVousers were 
unknown in the] Karly liroiize Age, and doubdess in die Late Bronze Age; 
diey srcMii to have come into use early in the Iron Age, no donbi as ;i n‘- 
suit of till' colder < lirnaie, 

Alflul-Joiwdin^. With the arrival oJ llie Bronze Age the armourer Jiad to 
learn his work all over again, thanging lioin Hint to bronze. lie had to 
learn tin* te* hniqu<‘ of mouhling. He sue<-eeded by slow, persevering 
labour; it tan be followed by the eontt*nis of the linds. I'loni the lirst 
awkward bn>nzt>work vvhieii taiujot in any wa\ tompare v\iih its I'oreign 
jirototypes dirvelopnitaits movt* forward stt*adily and smoothly lo lull 
mastery tif the art of easting in tlnr varieiit^s existing in the po.s.sibililie.s 
t)!' that time. I'At'n the 1 ‘^arly Bronztr Age has exeelh'iit easting work to 
show' (9, If)), but vV\e. real teehuieal heights were attaint'd in tht^ Late 
Bron/t* Age. 

.Admirable skill is portrayed in several of the largi* ft'ininint' ornaments 
'II, II ), not to speak til’ the liirs (horns) 111.7- 
10). -Metallurgical analyses of fragments of lurs 
have shown how the dillieult crasling proee.ss w idi 
molten w'ax W'as niaster(.‘d to the lull with ex¬ 
pert observation of the varituis mt'lling points of 
lironzt's eontaiiiiiig more or less tin. finds rrf 
haU'-liiiished bronzes, still with lh<‘ etm* inside Bron/e hanging-\essr'l 
(I3,h), of crueibles, moulds, eastinght'ads, ete. '^’idi llie clay core inside 
hav(‘ madt* it jKissible to trai-e the dfiails ol jire- 

historic bronze founding. Hammering of brtaize seems to have been 
kiiovxn in Htriiniark only as an alter-jiroeess on eastings {lor t'xanifile 
hammering the edge tif a .sword blade). J’he entirely btraten bronzes 
which not iineommonly oeeur in the finds: bowls, jars, shields (II. i, 
i;5-if)), are undoubtedly I’oreign iinjMirls. 

Whc'ii iron disjilaeed bron/i', the smith was again faced with 
something new. 'The finds .show, however, that iron produelion was 
embarked ujiori at once in Hc'iirnark. The iron was extracted Iroin bog 
iron-ore which, with ehart.oal as 
llu‘ tuel, w:is smelled in Hat, open 
lu'artlis witli a clay bottom, later 
in (h'eper, ilay-lined jiits. from 
the inolK'n mass lh<‘.smeller picked 
out th(‘ lump of raw iron. *uhe 
ball", w'hieh was then hamm»:red out on a stone anvil. Several (Inds 
from various parts of the Iron Age !l7,b; 20,'.:) contain well-shn|)c*d 
smith's tolls, hanimer.s, tongs, iron anvil.s, eie. 



A Mnith's Uiug. vi7.t»y- 
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\V«* mrcl with tht* trolcisinith as oarly as in I hr Early Hronzr Aj^r, <‘vrii 
ihrn workint; rxprrlly, with gf)ld-plalinjL^ as his f'avouritr task 
()rrx(|uisitc workmanship arc Iiis fine* Jitllr fibulae fl0,L’7). Eili.^rec work 
apf)ra!s in llu‘ Roman Iron Ai^r, the work of soklriing small balls on a 
smooth or granulatt^cl suiTaci'. I'lir silversmith makes his mark first in tin* 
Eatr Iron A^e, and from that date Ixith i»old and silver work proi;n‘ss 
rapidly, with eultint^ and stamj>inj;> ()f j)alterns (I9,if)). soldtTing and 
inlerlaeini' of irlobules and wires !20. iJi. 


riic House. 





('lay filaster fur a house 
wall (4,1 


J’-arly Stone A<4<‘ iinds tell us not much <»f the house*; skin huts and (‘arth 
holes will ran'Iy lea\e an>' traee (apable of defyin.t> the eenluries. The 
oldest leinnanl of houses in Denmark dates from the bei'inniiiy of the 
Late Slone At^e; lon^, sejuare houses from Ilarka'r on Djursiand 

S('\eral l..ate Stone Age finds have yii-lded el.iy 
plaster with inipn‘ssions of watt ling '4.1 }.sullieient 
to show that hoiist* walls of j)lait(:d twigs and 
eo\«T(‘d with clay on both side's, in either vve>rels. 
post-built house's on the' half-1 imbe'rerd ])rineiple’. 
A large lind from the i*assage-(jrave iVriod 'the* 
rreelele'bje'i'g find in l.an.ge'lanel Vfuse'um. Riiel- 
koliing) inr hide'el re'innanls of he)rse-she>e‘ shape'd 
house's eif this kinel and eefa e‘e)mme>n-houst‘ e)V('r 7e> 
iru'tres long, partly rut into fheloe)t of a hilLa].)- 
pare ntly several dwi'llings built together into a 
kinel of leivv of luiuses (6, abene* the door). 

(.)f Hroii/.e Age* houses we know hardly ariN - 
thing. \e> site e)f that pe'iiexl has btren found. The' 
remarkable ‘ house urns" e)f the' l.ate Hremze* Age* (10,17) jmivide* e>nly a 
\ ague idea and must em the vvlie»le* be* a pre'e arious sourer e>f kne)wle'elge- 
e)f tile ac tual house’s e»f those* days. 

AW are more fui liinaie in the Ire>n . yge*, ihenigli only as regards Jutland 
and l’une*n. In North anel \Ve*si Jullaml. and indee'd southwards in one* 
or two e ase’s, as far as te» Als, a nurnbe.r of P.arly Iron Age: housi’-siles have 
b(*en feiund in re-eent N e.ars, all of the period just jirior to the* (Ihristian eia 
to abeiul joo .A.I)., lhe.»ugh most are ol tJie Roman Eeriod (15, K2}.'I'he 
longhouse preeloiniriales. It cHciirs in two forms, c'ither a house' built ol 
]>osis with wattle-and-daub walls, or an earlh-he»use with walls of soil and 
turf a metre* thick, anel inside* two rows of fre e* posts tee e arr> the reiof. 
Inside the walls had ])anels of clay and wood. Tlu; lleior was of trainjde’d 
flay or nie*rely e*arth. the' firc’plaec' was set with ste»Me*s anfl rovere*d w’ilhelay. 
'I'he: roof was of he’alh turf lakl o\er rafters whieh were- tie'd toge'the'r with 
plaitc’d straw ro])e's. Lhe' long house had its gable* fat ing the westerly wind: 
it was partitieine'd fe)r dwe'lling in the west end, lor domestie. animals in 
the' east end, but with the entrance at the middle: of one ol the long walls, 
the' same' door for man and beast. Now* anel then a shf>rt. four-sidt'd house 
has been found, a ‘ (bvelling-hoiise’' ale.me, w'ith no stable'.—This was 


The House, Craves, Burial Customs, 
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nccf'ssarily the type of house in parts when* < lay and heatlit*!* lorined tlie 
natural supplementary building material to tlie lindxT obiaineft rnnn a 
thinly wooded rounlry. 'i’he only dw'cllinns made of wood found so liir 
were ol the Vikinir Aj^i*, from which periotl we have the sta\c-l)uilt houses 
of 'JV<‘ll(‘l)orj»- (21). 

(airiously enout'h, Kale Iron At^t* Iniiise sites or settlements are s»i rare 
as to be alnu)St non e.\islent. IN'rhaps they an* to be iound below the \'ilia^es 
of today. 


Cra\'rs. Hurial (lustoins. 

Xo!^ia\(‘ of Denmark's (‘oniint'iilal Perit)d Mhe Mai»lemose Pj i ifKl : oi 
bei'ore then has evf:r been found. \Vf* know oi'a few inlerinents of the 
Kitchen .Midden Period 2,1. m. r.?;, wlii< h show that the dead W(T(‘ laid 
in a simple earth .i»:ra\e, without stones romul the sides or on top. Thest* 
simple Hat irraves were used up through tin* Late Stone Age; but their 
very simj)licity has made them diflit ult to re( t)i»ni/e. so that onl\ few have 
bt‘<*n ]>roj)erly examined. 

P.arly in the Kale Stone Age it ha))|>ened, doubtless as an ouleome ol 
iniluence fiorn \V<*stern Kun)p(‘, that tin* tliought arose of j^roteeting the 
(lead with a solid, durable abode. 'rin*y begin to lenee the earth-grave in 
and cover it with heaw stoiH*s. "I’liat was the i‘arliesl dohnc*n. 'J'lujs 
originalb , judging fnan all the signs, the |>arrow was a |>ai*lly subterranean, 
narrow grav e surrounded w ith sttnies, for one f)erson. I'lie gtcaler < are ol 
the gravt* is further indicated by the fac t that the* place was marked, 
brought to other fjeo])le's noiict*. by a fram(‘Work t>f large* stones, either 
in a ( ircle round one grave ■ the* round l.)arrow), or in a rectangle enclosing 
two or iiu)re graves itla* long barrow). (lornplitaled ttuTibs like this, 
how<*v(M', could not be built for one man; very soon the eommon grave 
b(*coines a necessity: the* burial chamber is made larger and arrang«-d to 
be u.s<*d several linif*s with the* aid f»f a ])a.s.sage out thnaigh the low e arlh- 
mound. Thus came the large doliiK'n and ihi* large'st of all (eillective* graves 
of the* Stone .\ge, the* pa.ssage* grave •sec tin* garden); the ie)rmer most 
ce-rlainly had ex]K».sed cover stones, where*as the passage grave* was 
erntirely cove*re*d by the e*arth rnounrl. In these* large* me*galithie' grave*s the* 
de;ad w(Te interred with w(*ape)n.s, tools, clay ve.ssels and ornaine‘nts. 
(Finds fre)m dediiie-ns 4,4-7; li’eaii j>a.s.sage gra\'f*s 6,.|-•’-*)• 

Of quite dillerent appearane'c are the graves which app(*are*d in South¬ 
west Jutland in the middle* of the* Kater .Stone .Vge* (abeait •je)e)ei IJ.t I. ). The 
Jutland .single grave* (see the Garden) was very sim|>le. In a j}lank c*of- 
fin set on a bed of broken stones and i cnered by a low me:)und, the* de*ad lay- 
in a sl<*t*ping posture*, on his side* and w'ilh the kiu'es drawn up. 'I'he* grave 
furnishings W(.*re axe, clay vesistd, amber beads {7,()-io). .Vs in the* e)ld 
e*arth grave's every per.se)n has he*re* his ow'n grave. It pre)ve*d tej be* the* 
single interment w'hie h at the* end of the Stone Age became the prt*de.)mi- 
njint form and, with varying forms, stone cist, hollow- oak le)g, e)r plank 
coflin, eemtinued into the Karly Bronze Age. In that period the me)und 
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ijrcw ill cxlonl ;iiicl ii(‘iiriit. Mon* than any i»lhiT rjw»c h iIk" Larly Hronzr 
At^c was I lie jx'i iod ol lart'c barrows. 

I'airlv tarly in the Hronzc' Am* (10,7-d), indeed here and there at tin* 
c lose ol’ the Slone A^*\ an cMilirely new burial custom I)ei»a^' make its 
appearance* Irom tin* South: ert*malion. It was predominant by the.' middle 
of the* bronze Agi*, wlieieaftc'r lor alniost a thousand years it rul<*d to 
the (*\eIusion of all other iornis. It rhan.m d the Torm of tlu* <'nin- 

plelelv; the ineineratc'd liones from the pyre and the few burial gilts 
occupy but little space*: a clay urn is sullicient fl0,i4-n)). Tn the: Early 
Roman Iron Agc\ just afie*r thelhrlh ofClirist, burial without cremation 
:inhuinalion.i comrn<*nc(‘d again, sutlde'iily, with a f*opi<nis sup|>ly ol food 
and drink in the* gra\c* around tlu* body 16. ip). Eaie‘r on, in the last 
thousand years of antic|uity, burial customs 
vari(*d, but incineTation steadily disap|n*are(l, 
losing gioLind all the* time*, d he* introduc¬ 
tion of (ihrisiianity in the Viking IVriod saw 
the c*onij)le‘te* eessaliem ol cremation, and it 
was not re'cumed till our own time*. 

riie fate* of the* burial mound or barrewv 
sinc e' its r<*al e*ra in the Early Ih'onze Age* has 
be*en a .sorry one*. Small mounds and tus.socks 
have be'c'n found dating from the cremation 
periexl. but the rc:introduction of inhuma¬ 
tion shortly after the year 1 A.l). meant no 
renaissanc e* for the* barreiw. In the Iron Age most Inhumation intc'rments 
were* made in the Hat ground dlat graves). Still, the* custom of erec ting 
barrows was not consigned to oblivioti; in the* Viking T'eriod it had a 
final revival with the largest mounds known on Danish soil, thejcdling 
Harrows {21.10;. 



l.'rii grave* . 


Religions Beliefs. 

In the splu*rc of religicm the archacologisl must proct;c*d with caution. 
All loo often then construction jilacc'd ufion n*lics is iincierlain. or tlu're is a 
possibility of more tlian one* c*\planation. j\'evc*rthe'le‘ss, thanks to a number 
of liricls r<‘})r<vse'niiiig incontrovertible* <*vidc:rice*. 
certain fundamental outline's arc clc*ar, <|uite* 
apart from the contributions made by the many 
grave* linds to our kncm'lc*dge of the* ide'a.s of 
clt*ath j)rc*vailing in the various agc*s. 

In the* Slone: and Bronze* Ag(*s the natural 
fore e.‘s we'i c* no doubt olijc'cls of re*ligious woi'ship. 

\\r have votary linds from springs and wells 
(9,8: 12,7), and first and foremost we* have* the* 
sun-car from 'rrundholm It is beyond all 

doubt that the: sun was one of tlie chief divinities 
all through the Bronze Age: wc* know its sym- 
1m>]s from South Scandinavian rock carving.s 



.Stone with footprint*i 



Burial (iusioniM, Relis^ious Beliefs, Art. 2}^ 

and I hr l!)anish bouklrrs f st-r tfir tiaidrin. l lin r 
arr si”ns, howrvrr, ilial as early as in llu: Jh'oiizt* A^r 
th(‘ir was a roncrptioii oi’ llir goflhrad in liiinian Idnn. 
rhr rrinarkablt* i'(H>tprint sloius i9,l> 2. J"),, which 
lia\c parallels in Swedish Ihoii/e-Aue rnek (ar\'ini»s. 
and reriain rxpres'iivr siainellc's 'll,!"/! point in that 
direct iun. 

’J’h(‘ j)ictiire is less clear in the Iron At^c-. Ii wutiM 
secFiis as i( the sacred synilxils ol'earlier times lost sonti* 
ol their power and sank to mrthini; more tlian decora¬ 
tion. lot <‘\ample on clay vessels. Hnt other symbols 
make iheir appi‘aranc«\ undoubtedly rcli.f^ious in cjia- 
raf lei but as yet iiol propirly understood: tin-m»lf;!ci. 
horns : I9!. bi'act<‘ales il9.i;t-i5,i, wc»oden lit>nres found 
in !)o£ifs 114.1 I; 19.‘2 1l.aii'c linds of thanks-oilcrin,i»N 
from tlie Iron Ae.e j,, pt‘<»pilious war-^rds (17) throw lisjfht upon (tTtain 
relii^ious ideas. 

Manv linds datint^ Ironi mo.st <»r the sections t>f time in antifiiiity ma\ 
be re*,yarded as ofleriiijL^s, thoii^h we cannot de termine the* f haracie r of the* 
jrtjd or the ritual (5,;jd.h 7,,'pmd i;}). Superstition, witchcraft and magie 
flourish like* iinderctnrwth in the* world of religion. Amulets, sorcerer's 
paraphernalia and rnase/ots occur in the finds Iroin time to time* :8,p-i i, 
9. 11, 12. l6.p). 



Art. 

VVe* liave* ne*ithe*r paintings nerr largi* sculptures from ])re*histori( times, 
for our anticpiily art me*ans the elecoralive* ornanu-niatiem erf surfaces and 
plastic moulding. In ihe.se* the' ane*ients attaint'd a high 
standard. J’hey were able to give expr<*ssie)n to their 
artistic sense, their faculty foi and ple.‘a.sure in creating 
form and drawin.g line. e»lt(*n with splenejkl eflV'ct. 

'I’he earliest germ of art in Denmark is the primi¬ 
tive ‘ technical ornaiiient”, the* simple flat decoration, 
whose iTiotivt's as yet seem bourul, created and 
cireumscribed by .sejine practical craft or tccJmic|ue. 

Mat or basket plaiting, skin-senving, fringing and win¬ 
ding are all occupations whieli, through the palterrns 
to which they automatically give rise, directly give birth 
to ornamental units: net. stitch, fringe and riblwri orna¬ 
ments. When* wc* liavc: a race at a primitive h'vc'l of 
art these motives distinc tly bc*tiay Ihc*ir emanation from craft tedinicpu- 
; 1,17-19). Only latcu on are the niolivc*s adopted for frc'c* ariislie use. 

The subslanet's in which the style's and currents of anli(|ue art :u*- 
handc'd down to us ( haiige with the timers. In the* I’.arly Slone Age it w;e. 
bone, antler and amber, in the I.ale Slone Age the earthenware': in the 
Bronze .\ge* it was bronze’, in the Iron Age bronze’, gold and silvea. Ih»vv 
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Synopsis. 



< )rii;ini< nt;il s(\ Ic ul llir 
hii.r Mroii/f 


much was losi in the now disappear*'(.I art 
of lilt* wood-**arver may b<‘ iniagiiu'd wh(‘n 
one thinks ol a find such as Osehcru in 
Norway. 

Roni^hly th(T(‘ are thn'c periods that 
are outstandini*; as ret»:ards art: the middlt* 
of the Lali* Slone (J:»oo nSoo JhCi.h 

th<‘ middle of the Ihoiize Age ■ 1200 700 
and the J«ile Iron Age -,oo lood 
I'Jj*' art of the poller in tin* Slone 
Agt* =6,i J-i.j is living and expressive, in 
its Im*sI n*prest‘niaiivi's bearing llu* stamp 
of (|iii<'l harm*»ny and finely balanced cor¬ 
relation lM‘t\v(t*n lorm and orninnent. 


hroti/e Ag** art has two phas(\s, llie <‘arlier, sirieily acathani* ai).stra( l 
spiral slyh‘ 9.11-7. 131, and the later, billow ing, lUa id banxjue l2,T--j : 
In tlic Iron Age (omes the >lrang*\ laniastic beast 
ornameniati(tn 19, i f, -, nothing bm ]iai ls oraniinals: 
bodit'.s. tails, iK-eks. thighs, jaws and claws, are 
jaessetl, \v<»und and interlaca-d with <ine anothi r. 

The Animal Style! I’or live hiinflred years the \(u lh- 
t‘rn jieoples’ truest an<.l (barest means ol expres¬ 
sion in decorativt' art. Stagnation, rest or as in 
the Roman -\gt ) inhibition under the* pressure ol'a 
jjiedoniinant culture, lie between the creative art Animal style (I9,!’>;. 
p<‘riods of our amiephty. ()!' the art of th»‘ a('iiv<‘ 

period.s it ran be said that above all it is independent: always something 
for itself, always a uirK|ue expression «»f NortlnM n iiKaUalily. 



'I’hf* People. 

What have these ar* haeologieal lind.s to tell us about the peoph* 
themselves.’ Are we one and the .same ]H)pijlalion. Tunn tin' tinn‘ (jf the 
first .scaltere.s .setlh'iTKMit after the (daciai .Ag**. slowly developed by its 
own inner growth and by means ofgradual. organically ab.sorbed additions 
from tJie oiitsid*-.’ Or hav'e there been fundamental disturbance.s, emi¬ 
grations and imiiiigrations. and violent interminglings of (‘lemeiits of the 
population:’ 'fhese are fundamental (|ut‘stions which have not y(‘t been 
answered: perhaixs they may never be answ'ered, but arefiaeology can 
throw some light upon them. 

W'e knew very little about the people of the I'iiarly Slone Age. Th(‘ 
])rogress of the I.at** Suuu* Age w'ilh cultivation of the soil was probably 
due to the arrival of a new jieoph*. But after that the finds leav(* us in no 
doubt, at one place at any rate. This is the Jutland single grav<*s 17,4-10). 
ICverylhing, the form of the graves, their contents and their geographical 
distribution, point tow'ards one explanation: the immigration of a new' 
people, possibly in the period just prior to 2000 li.(k, and undoubtedly 
from the mainland of ICurop**. We are unalile to make anthropological 
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c xaininaiioMS of this nrw romjxmenl of the people, as no skeleton lias ever 
been found in the single graves. However, the later Bron/e* Ag(' popula¬ 
tion in Denmark must have arisen out of the mixture at th(‘ end ol tla* Slone 
Age between the newly immigrated race and the jieoph* already lhen\ the 
builde rs of the dolmens and passage graves. 

Wln'ther there were similar intrusions at othei jxriods of our preiiisn»ry 
eannol b<‘ read from the linds with anything like the sam«‘ eeriainly. In 
the Iron Age, however, then* are epix hs for which the possiliiliiy of immi¬ 
grations and emigraii<ms of tribes or smaller bands cannot be rejecietl. 
f uture rcse.'ircb will endeavour to gel deeticr into this (juesiion. 


Insight. 

In order to satisfy (ho object of providing iiisigbt .nid 
giiidanoo, a iniisonin must not inoroly amass and oxhihil its 
anlir|nitios; it must ondcavour to inakt* thorn iint lligihlo. In 
this lies th(' task of the Mnst'iinrs guides and piihlioalions. 
Hut oven with tlioir liolp iIk* |)ublio visiting tho riolt and 
romarkabh' oollootions will miss soinoihing. It is lull rc‘ali/a- 
lion that is laokiiig. .\ pictorial and plastic conlomplalioii, tin* 
immediate ol)scrvation ol'tlio [)hascs and stages of pr<‘liistorio 
culture, will mean a short road to din t I uudtastauding. Hut 
is such insight possible;* it is, in m.iny respects. In nu¬ 
merous ways the finds are so elo(|uenl. and our .sludies are 
so far advanced, that more often tJian one shoidd think possibh* 
for sucli remote periods we are able to say: this is how it 
looked, this is how it liappened. In that ease it would be rigiil 
to utilize this archaeological knowledge in the inleresls of 
culture and the ]K*oplc. 

'riierefore the Museum has arranged the rooms markt'd K 
on the Plan page 8 in the form of '‘eulturc pit ttire rooms”. 
By “culture piclure” is meant the setting iij)—in paintings, 
drawings or films—of situations eliaraeteristie of the culture 
of antiquity at certain stages of devclopimait. For certain 
periods we know how far the material culture liad advanced, 
what were the occupations of the people, 1 k)w the crafts vvert* 
practised, how burials proceeded, w'hat garments and weaj)ons 
looked like. Pictures of ancient metal-founding, weaving, iron 
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(.'xtr;u*liii£> or house building, supported l)y exhibits ol sp»*- 
ciincns in the original or copies -from the iinds on wliich oin 
kii()\vledi;»e is based, i an thiovv lii^ht on pn'historie conditions 
and at the same lime give some idea of how saturated witli 
cullure-history these old object really are: Ihrse are the finds, 
llial is what we have, .\o much can ])e deduced from iIktu! Not 
pictures alone, l)iit ever\thing that has something to tell: 
models, plastic mayrs, cartographic reynesentations and lh<' 
like, can be uscxl in these rooms which collectively are intended 
t() reveal the main outlines of an object lesson in the devc'loj)- 
menl of our ytrehistoric culture. 

'The finds lie in the Museum. 'They form the indispensable 
foundation for all atlempls to break the silence of the Past. 
Tlvi ‘SC buds should give the effect of otie undisturbed, tinmixed 
whole. Our interpretations of them may change, but not tin* 
finds, even if they are added to. For this nxison the culture 
picture rooms lie close to but separate (rom the c<dleclious. 
'Fhe great tinds th(‘mselvcs must be key)t in one phne, tlieii 
inter[)retation and the lessons to be derived Ifom them in 
another. 



INSPECTION 

Early Stone Age. 

Rooms 1 - 2 . About 10,000 bom 

In the Denmark t)! distant aue> at lea>t tim e i( <' ' 
Ibllcjwed one upon the other, sejKiraied by ■Aarnu*! period-, 
riie inland ie<' ol the last ol the>e (‘po( li- wa'* v\eakest in 
|)o\v(‘r. Parts ol West and South Jutland \\(*re theti ban* oi 
ite. It is possible that man had even then eomr into ih<- 
country, Imt lltc pr(»oi is still lacking. Tlie earliest traces oi 
habitation known to us date from the time afU'r the uanin.u 
ol the ice. When it finally disaj)peare<l Ifom Denmark ( annot 
be said with certainlN', but it was probabK in the course ol 
the period from if),000 to 10,000 B.C!. 

It is the JojiG^ <'[>och liorn then till the middle ol tin 
third rnilleniuni B.C'.. that is lompristnl undei the n.im<* o( the 
Karly Stone Age. J he leature vvhi< h marks this e|)oi h, th<‘ 
longest part of the Stone Age, and makes it stand out a'' a 
culture-historical unit in contrast to subs(‘Cjuem jMa iods, is the 
Ibrm of existence its(‘ir, life as wandering hunters and lishei ' 
had to live it, with no p<»ssibility of remaining in one plac< 
longer than the gani<* and fruit ol the region lasted. 

The Karly Stone Age is caj^able ol being divided into ihre* 
sections: the Tundra or Reindeer IVriod, whicii covets tin- 
first thousands of years after the end ol the (jhu ial Age 
(ijifj-jb)*; the (vonlinciital or Magh'inose Period i): ano 
finally the SubmergeiK e or Kin hen Midden Pcri<Kl 2 . 

* For <’XphiJi;uioii of iIkvm- lisjnn*'. m-*- lln* jj-iI'-. 
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ROOM 1. 

Reindeer Period — Maglemose Culture. 

Ca. 10000-5000 B.C. 

I)cnm;uk's lirst is I;Ur compared willi that of 

Central and West Europe, whose inhabitants lived thousands 
(»r years duriiiL; and prior to the last Danish Clacial Aae. The 
first iiuinaii beiii^s to eonie nortli were doubtless bands of 
hunieis, who were Ibllowing tin* reind(‘(‘r as it withdrew 
northwards. In IIolsK'in there are Reindeer Hunters' settle¬ 
ments dating I)oili Croin purely Arctic times fl'undia) and 
rroni early Forest linu's; the settlements of the latter period 
h4iV(* yielded implements ol* the sani(‘ kind as those which so 
far \v(‘ regard as Ih'nmark's earliest {15). Our earliest settle¬ 
ment, at Hrornme near Sort^ dates from the Allerod period 
and has yi('lded nothing but flint objects. 

File next epoch iii the Early Stone' Age, the Maglemose 
or Mullerup IVriod, calletl after the large West Sealand settle¬ 
ment found in the l)Og Maglemose near Mullerup in the year 
i()()0 (1-2), is the first culture period af antiquity for which 
we have anything like complete information. It is the (lon- 
tinental JVriod. Demnark's boundaries were then quite diffe¬ 
rent from what they an' now (see the wall-map). The land 
lay high, the Baltic was a fresh-water lake, the Great and 
l.itlle Belts were wide estuaries. 'Hie coasts lay far out; now 
they are under the sea, so that we know only of inland 
settlements. 1 he land was covered wn’tli (extensive forests of* 
pine and hazel, with big game abounding: aurochs, elk, 
stag, bear and boar. I'he population w'as scattered and few. 
It kept to the lakes and watercourses. Fhc dog w^as the only 
domesticated animal. Fhe large Sealand settlements (1-7) are 
now covered by peat and consequently have bf*en able to 
preserve their contents, including those of bone and antler; 
almost all those in Jutland, however, arc open sites, w'here 
the flint alone has remained (10-12). 






;^o Inspection. 

Weapons and iniplenirnls were made ol‘ wood, slone and 
bone. Only few ol'the wooden objects arc preserved (6), but 
of the flint very mueli more. On the wliolc the flint technique 
is rather undeveloped, though the craftsmen have had some 
skill in the making of mieroliths, very small, finely formed 
blade implements (3,5). Objects ol bonc are very prominent, 
so much so that tlie suggestion has been made to call the period 
the “Bone Age". Besides animal bones antler was a much 
used material. Ornaments of amber occur now and then. 
Sometimes the objects were decorated with fine line orna¬ 
ments. Karthenware was unknown. 

I ",. Rrinclccr Period lincis. The t\'irliest. Danish atniejuities. Pieces of 
rtrindeer antler fashioned into strikitij^ weapons Ircun Vendsysscl and 
l^’iinen. Harpoons from Scaland and l'’uiien. An ornamented hammer 
from W'dhick. 'Phe Him arrow head was t'ourid at None I.ynghy in Vend- 
syssel, in a soil layer (•orrespondiiii* to <*arly J'orcst times. 

jli. Our earliest .settlement find, from Broinme. Nothing but Hint 
ohjeels: arrow heads, serafxTs. burins. 


I 2. I'wo s(‘tileim ni.s at Maglemose, Mullerup, West Sealand; from 
two islets in a former lake. Phe first of lliese to he di.scovered (in i<)Oo) 
gave the culture period its name. Objee.ls of bone and antler dominate. 
Prominent among the flint iniplenu'nts are c ore-axes and scrapers. A small 
seUlciTient from \’^iiide llelsinge. 

4- Sc'tileincnt find at Svicrdborg Mejse. South Sealand. From a low 
point in a lormer lake. Axes, thrusting weapons, clubs, l)()iie points, leister 
prongs, lish-luHiksofboneand antler. I’iiie small implemcMits, the so-ealled 
mieroliths -i. c*. miniature flint.s) c'arefully fashioned of small bladc^s, are 
iiuinerous in this find. J'he use* of mieroliths is not known with certainty. 

3-(i. T'wo South-Sealand .sc*ttlenicnl finds, from Lundhy (near Sva’rd- 
borg) and Hohnegaard bogs. .Several objec ts ol wood were recovered from 
Holmc^gaard ri^ow-s, dubs, a paddle*, etc.). 

7. Settlc'jnenl find from Ogaarde in Aaincxsen. A necklace of 9B animal 
teeth. 

10. Settlement find from Klostcrrlund, between Silkeborg and llerning. 
Jutland's earliest settlement hitherto found, dating from the traiLsition 
Jrcun Birch to Pine forest times. Flint objects alone are prc^servcxl; they 
are of more priniiti\'e appearance than those of the Maglcrniosc .settle¬ 
ments in Sealand. 

II 12. Jutland settlements: “Giidenaa Culture’'. At many places 
along Jutland rivers and waltrrcourscs, c*sperially in the Gudenaa basin, 
flint objects of J'arly Stone Age diaracter have been found from lime to 
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liinr: (orc-axrs, llakr-axes, drills, scrapers, knixes, niic roliths and iraiis- 
vei-sc' arrow-1 leads, llie lari^trst finds were made in ihi* nrs^ion round about 
Torring and Ry. As a rule the remains arr: found jus! a! the surface on the 
o])eii land, but some wctc cox'ered with boggy |>eai and could thus be da¬ 
ted. The Ciiidenaa (lulturc seems to s|xin over a long [icriod: from tlie Mul- 
lerup period through the KitchenMidden period and possibly still longer. 

13 14. Skeletons ofelk and aurochs, the two larg<* animals which more 
than any othcM* characterized tlnr big game of the .Mullerup period, 'rite 
elk was found in a bfig near TaadiTU]), on the island of falster, together 
with the broken point of a bone w(‘apon. Tht' aiirorlis came from a bog 
near Vig, in (Jdsherred; beside it lay three flinr arrow heads, and pieces 
of flint are still to be seen in the ribs. Without doubt both these great animals 
were drowned when fleeing from the hot pursuit of hunters. Hones of 
aurochs and elk occur in llu‘ finds of tin* later Kitclwn Midden period loo. 
but much mori‘ rarc^ly. 

i Sec abover, b(‘fore i. 

17 i(). Objects of amber, bone and antler, decorated with orna¬ 
mentations which distinctly rcx cal t.h<*ir origin in x arious kinds of liandi- 
work: sewing, winding, drilling, knotting. Only ran ly is there any attempt 
to make figures in the ornamentation. But as the thrtri; small amlicr 
animals show, the jx*oj)le were not entirely devoiil of ability for plastic 
rcfircscntation. 


ROOM 2. 

Kitchen Middens. Ca. 5000-2500 B.C. 

After llic Continental Period camt* the submergence, The 
Stone Age Sea”). The northeast liaK of tlie country was then 
lower than it is now; large parts ol*northern Vcndsysscl, the 
lamfjord region and Nortli Sealand were under water. On 
tlie other hand Soiitli Jutland was liiglier than now (see the 
wall map). The pine was being fbn:ed into the background 
by the “Oak Mixed Forest” (oak, lime and elm). Tlie climate 
was moist and warm. 

Most of the settlements of this period are of the “kitchen 
midden” type. They arc to be found in large numbers along 
the shores of the Stone Age (Litorina) Sea. In the Linifjord 
region, in Northeast Jutland and in North Sealand they arc 
numerous; in South Denmark they now- lie under tlu! sera, as 
a result of the sinking of the land there. Other settlements of 
this period have been found in ihi; interior ol Jutland, the 
open flint localities of the Gudenaa Culture (1,11-12). 
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I'licsc kitchen middens are refuse heaps, piled up on and 
around the selllements; for the most part they consist of the 
shells of molluscs (oyster, mussel, cockles), animal bones, 
Hint chips, (ores, etc. from the manufacture of implements, 
as well as broken and discarded implenuaits. Simple stone-set 
fireplaces (hearlhs) have been found in these middens; in one 
case was found a houscr, hollowed out into a cliff. Few graves 
have been found. The dog was still the only lame animal. 

Flint objei ts are more prominent in the finds. The flak(‘ 
axe is now used just as much as the core axe. Microlilhs have 
given way before llie small transverse* arrow heads (a shafted 
specimen, se 4,1). The solter rocks (greenstone, etc.) are hewn 
and ground into axes. Bone implements are fewer than before; 
some of the types in the Maglemf>se ( ailture Iiave fallen into 
disuse, but others liavt* made their apperancc. One impor¬ 
tant innovati(»n is pottery, thick-walled, coarse vessels built 
up in strips of gravelly clay; some are large, conical-based 
cooking pots, others smaller, shallow bowls, which may have 
been used as lamps. 

Recent research by botanists, geologists and archaeologists 
has proved that the primitive hunting and fishing culture, 
of which the kitchen middens are the refuse, continued far 
into the Late Stone Age. (lonsequently, a large part of the 
kitchen middens dates from the Late Stone Age. 


I. StMlIeniriils of the earliest coastal culture on the Islands: \\rdb;rk 
'with a skull IVoiii a grave on the scttleriieni i, (iislin^e Lairimerjord, 
Kastruj) <»n the island of Arnager. 

a and II. iat<*t)olle, on the i.imfjord, Miminerhind. M his large shell 
hcaj) lias heeti more thoroughly exainiried than any other kitcheri-riiiddt‘n 
in Denmark. It has yielded rich tinds with spi^cimens of most implements 
ol* ihi' time. Sometimes the Kitchen Midden yjoriod is called after this 
find. '1 he liitehollc heap was about if,n metres long ib 17 metres wider, 
a metres deep. In C^ase 11 is a block cut out of the heap; it gives a good 
id<ra of how' a kitchen midden w'as formed. 

4. llrabrand Lake near Aarhus. I'Vom there came an intact cla> 
vessel and some ohjeets of wood, one of them a boomerang ( 

Kolding Fj(»rd. One of th«‘ southern Danish seitleinents in Kolding 
harbour, now submerged. Notiec the clay bowl (lamp) and bone objects 
with drill(‘d ornamentation. 
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Cut through the kitchcn-middeii at Ertcbolle \Corup. 2 ,ii). 
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5. Dyrhohncn near Randers. I.^argr sctlleiiieiit, revcalinj; ihrcc piiases 
of the Kriebolle (Culture: the earliest with many bonc^ iniph^inents, 
including hafted antler axes. IVaces (»f cannibalism were observed in the 
seltlement. 

9. Kitchen middens belonginp[ chronoJogically to the Late Stone Age, 
but the culture is still Lrtebolle, with hunting and fishing as the sole occu¬ 
pations. Solag(T. Strandegaard. 

10. From the kitchen midden at Kasseniose, North Sealand. Skeleton 
of an adult man, found in (he hc-ap i(s<*lf anrl possibly cont('mj)orary 
with it. 'I’he large hole in the skull is not due to trepanning (for sp«‘cimens 
of this operation, see Judging from this and a few similar finds, it 
seems to have been the ( ustoiii in the l^arly Stone Age to bury the dearl 
in a simple grav<‘ in the gnmnd, without grave furniture. 

Crave found during dredging operations in Korsor harbour. 'I'he 
sk(*leton is lying upon and covered with bark. A flint blade was biirit'd 
with it. 

13. T.arge thrusting weapons of flint, and an unusually lieavy specimen, 
.something like an axe: llu* largc^st Hint artefact dating from Denmark's 
Stone .‘Vge. 

i.j. I Lsh-trap from Lille Knaljstrup bog. 

I’,. Primitive* flint. imphTuents, hand-ax(‘s etc., Jiom submerged 
s<*t(lements in Stavnsfjord, on Saiiiso. Apparently belonging to an early 
phase of th<' h>t('bolI<^ C.lultun*. 


ROOM 3 . 

Stone Age Technique. 

In this room, which embraces tlic enlirc Stone At^e, are 
exhibited instructive specimens of the treatment oi'the various 
implement materials in botli Earh' and Late Stone Ages. 

The principal raw materials for the manufacture of things 
of all kinds, tools, weapons, ornanK'iils, were stone, bone, 
wood, skin, amber and clay. I'he ability to shape these mate¬ 
rials varies during tlic long periods of time. Whereas dexterity 
ill flint working ri.ses steadily to perl'ection towards the close 
of the Slone Age, the treatment of the various kinds of stone 
and llie potter’s clay had reached the peak in the middle of 
llie Late Stone Age; tlicrcafter both crafts deteriorate. In 
working in animal bone and antler the technique was fully 
developed already in the Early Stone Age. On the other hand 
we cannot follow developments in Stone Age wood-working, 




Four stages of a tlini daticer (3,3). 
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nor its skin manipulation or wcavitijs;. For the crafts of anti¬ 
quity sec above p. j6 . 

Flint working in the Early Stone Age consisted entirely f>l 
rougli chipping, first with hammer-stones of gneiss or flint, 
al'ierwards (in the Kitchen Midden period) with flaking-tools 
of antler. Clhip and blade were first strut k from the block (tin* 
''core'’), and these were fashioned inu» various implements; 
axes, knives, scra})ers, drills, arrow-heads. At the beginning 
of the Late Stone Age this technique was much improved. 
Fhey had learned to grind the flint and to polish the ground 
edge with w'hetstones ol’ slate. 

Greenstone was pecked with a sharp piece of flint, then 
ground and drilled, first with a simple flint drill, later with 
a tube (perhaps a tubular bone,) wliit h on half-finished speci¬ 
mens has Iclt a central core. I’he flint was too hard for drilling. 

Implements of bone and antler were made w'ith flint tools. 
Animal bones (especially the limb bones of the stag, ox and 
sheep) were split and sawed into the desired lengths, smoothed 
and polished (i). Animal teetli were employed for knives or 
drilled as beads. 

Pottery-making developed from the crude i)ots of the Early 
Stone Age, built up of strips, to the finer vessel-shapes of the 
Late Stone.s Age with thin, well-burnt walls and rich orna¬ 
mentation: finger-nail impressions, stick-dots, cord and stamp 
marks, impressions of the edge of the cockle-shell, of’ comb> 
and of toothed sticks (H-q). 

The skulls with various traces of disease, found in the stone 
cist graves, provide us with an insight into the art of the 
physician of that time (6). Some have marks of “trepanning”, 
i.e. the cutting out of part of a person’s skull, alive or after 
death; in some cases it can be seen that the patient survived 
the operation. 

I. Bone icchnicjuc. 

'I’horso Strand, i^iollaiicl. A find which provides an unusualiy ch*ar 
obje-ct lesson on the breaking c^f the flint core into chips and tiakes. 

3. Unfinished flint objects; we see the gradual evolution of core axes, 
daggers, sickles and lance-heads. 
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I. ate Slone .Ij^e. 

•I Similar sorirs axes and ( hiscls ol' t*i-e<'nsioni;.‘. 

ti. Sickness and hoaliin^, as wt^Ii as s<-ries ol'iTiijileinenls sliowiiii* die 
wear aiul tear and the ( onsuinption of ax« s and dayuers. 

On tht' floor are speeiinens nr.trritidiiuv-niills t)ri.Iie Late Slone A^e, the 
simple stone mill vvilli iis "runiH-r'’ (the small sioiie worked vvilli tliehaiuls; 
*uid “nether-stfine”. Alwive if a j^iindstone see also .4 5. 

Late Stone Age. 

Rooms 4-8. Cia. 2500 I f)00 JL(1. 

vital diircrcnctr separates the l.ate (Vorvi tlu* Early Slone 
Age: the knowledge of agrieuitnre and animal husbandry. 
For the first time man has a possibility of becoming more or 
less independent ol' his natural surroundings, whicli formerly 
ruletl his life. He can now dwell more permanently. Never¬ 
theless, developments have been \ cry slow. His life as a hunter 
and collector of food has changed character only gradually, 
and out at the coasts has nndoubledly ermtinued for centuries 
contemporanetnisly with the more advanced peasant lil'e else¬ 
where. Another marked difference is observable in tlic afiec- 
tionate care of the dead; tliis is the era of the great stone 
graves. One more feature (ontributes towards making the 
Late Stone Age one ol' the most significant in the ancient 
history of our nation, namely the immigration of new peoples: 
at the beginning of the period and later on the Single Grave 
People. Throughout the last centuries of the Slone Age there 
is a process of absorption and blending which results in the 
population appearing as one homogeneous unity when the 
Bronze Age begins. 

'Phe Late Stone Age is capable of being divided into three 
main sections: the time of the Dolmens (4-5), the Passage 
Grave period (6-7), and the Stone Cist period (8). I’lie immi¬ 
gration of the Single Grave People (7,4-12) seems to have 
occurred in the middle of* the Passage Grave Period. 
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ROOM 4 . 

The Dolmen Period. Types and Grave Finds. 

Ca. 2500-2300 B.C. 

The initial phase ol' the Late Stone Ag(‘ is known as the 
Dolmen Period, from the type ol* t^rave that was prevalent 
throughout the greater part of the country, though it would 
seem that the dolmen did not become known until the later 
part of tlic period. The oldest dolmens have a relativ(‘ly 
narrow', long chamber, usually formed ol* lour side stones of 
e(|ual height and one large cay^stone. A distinction is made 
belwc'cn round barrows and long barrows, according to the 
shape of the earth-mound. In a round barrow the tall margi¬ 
nal stones stand in a circle around a central burial chamber; 
the long barrow has its marginal slonc‘s set in a rectangle and 
in most cases contains but one chamber. In the same period, 
and befbjc it loo ((^specially in Jutland) tliere w'ere also 
simj:)Ie eartli graves, some under mounds, others in the Hat 
ground. 

The cases containing the Dolmen Peiiod relics {1-3 and 9) 
joresent a much richer iniplement culture than that of the 
Early Slmie Agcr; there are many more lc)rms and the work- 
manshij) is better. "I’he axe types of the pc^riod are the y)oint- 
liutted and- more esj^ecially- the tliin-buttcd, both ground 
to a line linisl]; greenstone was the material for battle-axes, 
csp('ciidly lh(* so-called polygonal, and maces; the pottery 
rt3.)resenls a number of characteristic shapes: cord beakeis, 
funnel beakers, luggcxl jars, collared flasks, luggc'd flasks, 
often of excellent w^orkman.ship; next, amber beads of various 
kinds. 

'I’hc grave finds, whether from dolmens (4-7) or from earth 
graves (8), consist chiefly of thin-butted flint axes, earthen¬ 
ware—esjjccially collared flasks, logged flasks and funnel 
beakers—and amber ornaments. 


1-3. Types. 

4. Dolmen finds, the islands. 
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■-7. Doliiirn iimls, JullaiRl. 

o. I'iiitls from earth ftiavos. TTandsonir set ol poiicry from roiJstru|>. 
(irax'c at \’olIlii.t» coiitainiiiir 10 small clay cups. I’ind from Saltni. inclii- 
<liim an oriianiciiial plal<* «if copper, the oldest })ifei’ of metai known in 
1 )(‘nina rk. 

10. Polshrrds with ijjipressions of ju:rains y’»d \Nheat . whic h 

iiad Imtii knoaded into thr < lav. Important evidcMicr ol ym'historic 
aut iriilliiif*. 


ROOM 5. 

Dolmen Period. Settlement and Votive Finds. 

Ca. 2500-2300 B.C. 

With ilir of a”:ri(. ullurc :uicl animal husbandry at 

the bri^imiing ol the Late Stone Age the people became more 
settled than in the Early Stone Age with their roaming life 
as hunters and fishers. Whole villages were now formed, with 
long, rectangular houses (Barktrr, Djursland), and large heaps 
of refuse accumulated at the settlements. The relics found 
there are ( hiefly the simfjlc! implements of daily life, scrapers, 
knives, bores, fragments of polished axes and potsherds, as 
well as bones, mainly those of domestic animals. 

rhe immigration of the Dolmen people was accompanied 
by a new religious custom: sacrificing objects to the gods by 
placing them on the ground or in bogs, no doubt consecrated, 
saiTcd spots, from which no one must remove them. These 
votixe objects were collections of ihiri-bultcd axes; handsome 
pots, (lej)osited in bogs sometimes together with the bones of 
sacrificed animals; amber beads, at times thousands together, 
placed in clay vessels and laid in the bogs. 

1. Lartyc sculciiicnt find from Havnclov, in Stevns. The flaking 
tt'clini(|iie is pcKir, and there has been an attempt not. \’ery siicc-essful— 
to imitate the flake* axf*s of the Kitchen Midden people. 

Bog pots (pottery offerings) from Aamosen: one of the \ essels w'as 
snrroundcrd by the heads of four goats. 

4 5. .Amber recovered from bogs, mostly in Jutland. 

7 ft. V'otive finds, chiefly thin-butted flint axes. 

Halbxl stone axes. I'he hafts of stone axi*s arc very rarely in such 
condition that tlicy can be preserved. 'J’he haftc'd axe in the bt^i state 
of prc'sersation is a thin-bulled flint ax<- from Sigerskw, in Si< vns. A thick- 




Amber beads from llie Uolineii Period, Ibuad in bn' 
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hutU't axf, frxifii l’’oIU*ns]rv, has suc h a shcirt hafl that it was presumably 
niacir Sjjecially for xolivc* use. 'l*h<* axe* oll'ering from 'J’roldebjerg (se 
picture in the window of Room b; shows that axes wore worshipped as 
a deity. 


ROOM 6 . 

Passage Graves. Ca. 2300-1800 B.G. 

J’Ik' forni of* grave* next in order among tlic Stour Grax t* 
people is the l^issagr (xravc. A large stone chamber, nsually 
more or less rec tangular, eoverc'd with several capstones and 
with a passage at right anglc^s to the longitudinal axis of the 
chamber. GJiarnber and passage arc entirely c'o\xred with a 
mound ol' earth. Sometirnc^s one mound will contain two 
chambers. In Jutland the passage graves are usually small, 
with roundc'd, sometimes oval chambers. I'he furniture l()und 
in them is early in character. I'he passage grave's on the 
islands, howc'vc'r, are large, distinctly four-sidc^d, and their 
furniture is of later date (see specimen in the Garden: I)). 
In several cases gravc*-goods from the first interment have 
l)een found just outside the entrance to these' passage graves, 
objects which apparently were tlirown out to maker room lor 
subseciuent intc*rments. 

"I’hcr passage' graves arc* large* common graves, in use through 
long periods, possibly one to each family. I’hc'y were* al)le to 
hold more than a hundred dcracl, in addition to quantities of 
grave goods. To some dcrgrc'c' the relics change in cliaracter 
down through the* years. 4 ’hc earliest passage gravers still 
contain thin-butted axes; the earthenware is line, both in 
form and ornamentation The later passage graves 

have thick-bultc'd axers as well as chisc'ls; their earthenware 
is lc\ss vigorous in form and decoration. Many cjf the passage 
graves on the islands were still in use as late as the closing 
period of the Stone Age (8); some cjf them contained objects 
of bronze and gold. 

In Jutland the evolution of the passage grave was inter¬ 
rupted by the intrusion of the Single Grave people. The easily 




From the Stone (Ircivc People: (Hay pot and battle axe (6,14; 7,13). 
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rrcognizablc rc 4 ics ortlicsc* p(‘(>plr liavr bcrii discovered in ihe 
top of Jutland passage graves (ja), vvlncli makes it evident 
that they wen: taken into use by the victorious invaders after 
ihe coiupiest of the region. In this manner archaeological dis- 
< overies can rellec t the strife and unrest amojig peoples living 
thousands of\ears ag«). 

I l}. Arirlari ty]x*s of ihr Passagf (jravr (lultuir: Thick and ihiii- 
biJttcd Mini axes, thin-lnittcd greenstone axes, chisels, two-edged battle 
.txes, disc<iid maces, arrow hc^ads, jjoltery of handsome and varying 
Nliajx's: amber bt'ads of axe and club shape. 

Karly Jutlandn passage gravt's. Over Ji rsdal, with richly decor¬ 
ated pottery. Eltrup. finds from a doiibh* passage grave and two coiileiiij)o- 
raiy Hat graves. 

", I). S<‘aland passage graves, mainly lati*. t>. Mollehoj near Kynde- 
lose; rich hnd with many pots; linds of a few Hint daggers show that this 
passage grave, like .so many othei”S, was also used in the Dagger Period. 

lo 11. Pa.s.sage grave.s in Lolland-FalstfT and I'unen respectively. 

1 2 . J ullandic passage^ grav<*s revealing impulses from the Single (iravH’ 
(Jullui e I see Room 7 I. i lag( 4 )rogaard with oiu: of the fin(‘sl Stone Age 
pots. 

Ckilleclions of the most handsome pottery of this period, 
demonstrating the culmination of Slone Ag(‘ eerarnies. The Skarpsalliiig 
how'l ('14) in particular is a niasterpi(x:e. 

I f,. Some relics of copper (Hat axes, halberds, .spiral armrings) begin 
to ajjpear in the country in the Pa.ssag(r Crave Period. In this (onneetioii 
the Bygholm find is important, c:ontaining objects of copper de])osit(‘d in 
a clay vessel dating from the J’^arly Passage Grave Period. 

17. Irish gold ornaments, “lunulac”, found in Denmark. 

18. Find from a dolmen at I.ykkcby on Langeland island, with richly 
«#rnamented Early Passage Crave pottery. Most of the large dolmens with 
t)eiilagonal or hexagonal chariilwrs are of this period. 

If). .'\ selection from the find at the village of Troldcbjerg, Langeland 
!.see the map c»ver the door;. 'Fhe greater part of the find is in the l.,ange- 
iaiid Mu.seiiin. 


ROOM 7. 

Settlement and Votive Finds of the Passage 
Grave Culture. 

Single Grave Culture. Ga. 2100-1800 B.G. 

A large number of rich settlements of the Passage Grave 
Period have been found and provide evidence of the evolution 
of civilization. I'hc cu''tom ol'depositing objects on the ground 



or ill bojL^s still survived; in some i asc.> the) were definiu ly 
ofleriniifs, whereas in others they wen* more likch comcaled 
stores. 


In tlie eourse ol the Passage (o'ave period a new people* 
with a new (ultiire invaded Denmark irom the soiiih. This 
was the Single Crave People, so talltd Ix't aux* llieir L^raves 
eontain one person only. Not only is the Jorm of £;Ta\c Nlrant^e, 
but tlie £(ra\e .^oods too: baltle-ax(V>, pollery and amlier 
ornaments are (|uit(' dill'enait from those ol the ^tone Crave 
eultiire. When to tliis we add the .s^eot»rai)hieai distribution ol 
tliese single graves, w hieh are diffused iVoin Southwest Jutland 
towards tlie nortli and northeast, all these facts can ha\e onlv 
one explanation: the immigration of a ik'w periple. 

The Jutland single giavcs are made iindei small nioimd>. 
In some eases a mound will prove to I'ontain gra\’es repre¬ 
senting various phases of the Single Grave (Culture, and, as 
the later graves usually lie above the earlier ones, a study ol 
these mounds may disclose the course of developments in th(‘ 
Single Crave Culture. The earliest, the lower graves (6) are 
dug into the original ground surface (set* the model in tin* 
Garden: d) and as their furniture have battle-axes of well- 
shaped, precise types, tall clay beakers, large Hat discs of 
amber, and, in women’s graves, amber beads. Somewhat 
later are the ground-level graves (7), on the surface of the 
ground itself (the bottom of the barrow); they contain other 
battle-axes and small clay vessels shaped like flower-pots. 
The latest Jutland single graves, the "‘upper graves’’ (8) 
were placed in the upper part of the barrow'; in these we 
find battle-axes of blurred, late types and crude earthenw are 
cups. 

In East Danmark we have found traces of othei Single 
Grave cultures: in Bornholm the culture named after its own 
particular form of axe the '‘Boat Axe Culture” (11), known in 
Sweden, on the other islands the “East Danish” single 
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i^ravcs (ti), oftrii with strange earthenware vessels and some¬ 
times laid just under the flat ground. 

I ‘ 2 . Srulcinrnt fuKis oi* llu* Passatje (iravr Pt-riocl. 

1. J.arir<* liiicls troni H<.‘sst‘Ii) (Karly Passat^c Grave Period) arid 
lUindso (Middle PiLssajL»e (irave Period), 

2 . I’ind of fliiii blanks, unlinislu'd axes IVoni an "axe faelory’' al 
Sjroby I«ide|)lads. 

]. X’olive and liiitls. JVoni Knud, near I Iadersl<rv, iJo specimens, 

cliielly ihick-buln'd axes. Prom JWiund near \"allo, ;p (lint blanks, 
doubtless the stock f)!'a (lint d<‘al(*r. 

4. Types ol' the Jullandic Sinu^Je Crave. Gulture: Thick-butted flint 
axes, balth- axe.s, maces, pottery, amber discs and beads. 

")• I ypes IVoni tlie Past Danish Single (have (Culture, the Bt)at- 
\\e Culture and the Bell-Beaker Culturf\ 

t». I'iiids from the earliest Jutlandir Single-(have interments ( "under- 
grave" j)«a iod i. 

7. Kinds from early |utlandic Single-(irave interments ("bottom- 
grave'* period.!. 

15 . I''inds Iroin Late Jutlaiulic Singl«‘-Grav(* interments ! "ui>pergrave” 
period!. 

p-10. Kinds from Jutlandic Singh'-Grave mounds containing several 
interments. 

It. Kinds IVom I'iast Danish Single-(irave interments. 

12. Votive and s<'ttlement finds from the Single (irave cultures. 

i;j 14. Collections of the largest and finest flint axes. 

If) i(). Colh'ctions of the finest battle ax(‘s I’rom tin* Stone Gravt' 
• Dolmen and Passage-(irave) Chilture and the Single (irave* Culture. 

17. .Miniatun* objects. Small weapons and implements. Imitations of 
tlir "n*aK' things for various j)urj)oses: oirerings, amulets, toys. 


ROOM 8. 

The Flint Dagger or Cist Period. Ca. 1800-1500 B.C. 

The t losing phase of the Stone Age is know n as the Flint 
Dagger Period I'rorn ihc flint dagger, which had Jtow' supers¬ 
eded the axe the leading weapon of the male. No doubt the 
Hint dagger is an imitation of the bronze sw'ord and daggtrr 
already in use in Central Furope and then finding their way 
into Denmark. Al this period there seems to have been a 
process of homogenization at work among the various cul¬ 
tures that existed in the Late Pa.ssage Grave Period, for all 
over the country the finds arc fairly similar in character. But 
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nun iho Single Grave People: CHay vesse land battle axe (7^y''. 
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there are still hn al differcnecs in the forms of'burial. 'I’he stone 
cist, an obloni* ( oflin built of slabs of stone, is the dominatinj^ 
form of interment on the islands and in eerlain tracts of 
northern Jutland, especially in Himmerlarid and Vendsyssel. 
In northern Jutland the cists are larii^c and intended for 
several interments; they lie N S and often have a vestibule 
in the south end (se(‘ th(‘ specimen in (larden C). The Sealand 
cisis are smaller and usually lie K \V; the latest of them are 
intended (or only one ptason, whereas the (earlier ones like 
those in northern Jutland are common graves. In Jutland, 
however, finds an* sorm'times made of'very small, often deep- 
dug cists. Over the greater part of Jutland the single graves 
were still retained, now usually placed in n ounds of stones 
('‘upper" graves) in the top of the Single-Grave mounds. 
On the islands, especially in t^astern Sealand, cemeteries are 
sometimes found with single graves just bekw the surface of 
the ground (“flat” graves). The custom of making sacrifices 
still flourishes. The settlements of the Dagger Period, lik(r 
those of the Single Grave Gulture, are small, suggesting less 
settled conditions than in the Passage Grave Period (pastoral 
life?). In the Dagger Period flint-making reaches the acme of 
perfection, whereas ceramics degenerate. 

1- 3. 1 ypes: Daggers, sjTcar heads, arrow heads, saws, sickles, axes ol 
Hint (wide edged) and greenstone (simple working axes with a socket ; 
battle axi's), handled scrapers, flake knives, pottery (simple forms), 
bronze objects (axes, daggers). 

4-(lists from the islands and from Jutland. iNote that some of the 
large Jutlandic cists had already been used in the Late Passage Oave 
Pt'riod (contain Late Single-Grave pottery). 

G. Single graves with Hint daggers. 

7. Dagger PericKl finds from passage graves. Many ])assagc graves 
were still in use in the Dagger Period. Ric'h finds from “Troldstuerne*’ at 
Stenstrup ancl the triple-chambered passage grave “Hvis.sehoj” at Alsbjcrg. 

U. Seltlemenls. Vust Dunes. 

i) II. \"otivc finds, ehicHy flinl daggers but also including sickles. 
siTapers, bronze axes, bronze rings. 114 Hint objects, mostly sickles, fronj 
(iilbjerghoved. Large bronze find from Gallcmose, Raiiders county. 

12 13. ( Jutstanding Hint workmanship of the close of the Slone Age. 
Specimens of the highly-developed Hint teehnicjuc of the Dagger l*eriod. 
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Flint daggrrs t'roin ihr last pmcxl of tlic Slone Age {8,i j-i 
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12: Lance heads, some with the rhararteristic Jutland oblique chipping. 
13: Daggers with shaped handle. Note the Hindsgavl dagger in the middle, 
jjrobably ihe finest flint implement in the world. 

14. Various finely-formed flint implements: arrow and spear heads, 
sickles, fish-hooks. 

If,, (furious flint objects of various kinds, including a curved sword 
and tht‘ handle and eilge of a two-edged sword, obviously imitations of 
metal weapons. 

ifi. Remarkable votive find from Horduni, in Thy: f, large socketed 
axes ol anilxT, weighing altogethiT (>7f, gramnies (about 1 * lbs). 

ROOM K 1 . 

Culture illustrations from the Stone and Bronze Ages. 

Clentre: Model (>f a barrow containing Stone, llronzc and Iron Age 
graves. 

.\long the walls: Models of Stone Age stone graves. Halted implements 
of the Stone and Bronze Ages. Dug-out Vioats from .\amosen. Moflel of 
a Bronze Age loom. Model of bronze casting. 

f)n the walls: Pictures from the film “Prehistoric Denmark". 


The Early Bronze Age. 

Rooms 9 and 10. 1-13, 20-27. 1500-800 B.C. 

Particular radiance emanates from the Bronze Age in pre- 
iiistoric Denmark. Why? Because the many eloquent culture- 
historical relics reveal a rich, refined culture with the economic 
prosperity necessary as its foundation; and this at a time when 
conditions in general would seem to entail stagnation or 
decline. At last the Metal Age, which had long prevailed 
farther south, penetrated into Denmark, the result being that 
raw materials foreign to us, copper and tin, displaced the 
flint w'hich hitherto had been there for the picking up. 
Notwithstanding this, we find pro.sperity and culture advance¬ 
ment ! Thou.sands of barrows, large and .small, all over the 
country show how dense was the population, and the finds 
in them bear witness of wealth and highly developed crafts. 
'I'o mention amber as a commodity for procuring the metals 
by barter is no sufficient explanation. The cause lies deeper; 
there have been special di.spo.sition and ability; the force of 
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the nation itself must have told. We must believe that the 
blending of the peoples in the close ol* the Stone Age must 
have meant something extraordinary. Even taking everything 
into consideration: the favourable shape and situation of the 
(ountry for maritime trade, the presence of suitable means 
ol’barter, good climatic conditions, and finally the mixing ol' 
the tribes, our Bronze Age stands out as a marvel! Future 
research must show wh(!ther we arc to know more about 
these hidden forces. 

rhe Early Bronze Age had three epochs: an introductory 
infancy (9,13, 10, i), a central epoch of greatness (9,4-11, 14-15, 
10,2-6, 9-11, 20-26) and an after-florescence (9,12, 10,7-8, 12- 
27). 


ROOM 9 . 

Types and Votive Finds of the Early Bronze Age. 

Ca. 1500-800 B.C. 

Long before the Danish Stone Age came to a close, the 
peoples of South and Ontral Europe already had their fully 
developed Copper and Bronze Ages. As far back as the 
Early Passage Grave time, i. c. on the far side of 2000 B.C., 
we find the signs of the Metal Age of the South in our Danish 
finds. These signs arc objects of* copper and gold, sometimes 
discovered as strangers in our Stone Age finds (6,15, 17). 
Most of our earliest metal objects, which for the greater part 
have occurred in scattered, single finds actually belong 
to our Stone Age. In the south and west, however, man’s 
knowledge was not confined to the use of the natural metals, 
copper, gold and tin; he had also made the great discovery 
that by mixing copper and tin together in certain proportions 
(best about 9 parts of copper to i of tin) he could produce a 
new metal, bronze, which was better than pure copper for 
casting into tools and weapons. 

Danish craftsmen had to learn the new art of casting bronze. 
After a novitiate during which the foreign bronzes (such as 
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the sword in 13) stood as unattainable models, so much 
progress was made that bronze weapons and tools in Denmark 
could be cast and moulded quite independently to our own 
Scandinavian taste. 

"I’he results was a large number of Weapons, tools and orna¬ 
ments of bronze made in Denmark, on the w hole of good 
w^orkmanship and taste. As will be seen in the cabinet of 
typ(‘s (1-3), there was some change in the forms during the 
six or seven centuries of the Early Bronze Age; from a some¬ 
what fumbling beginning the craftsmen in the second phase 
of the Bronze Age reached the peak of their skill, the giand 
style, characterized by large and xigorous shapes and the 
predominating style-motive, the spiral ornament, where¬ 
after in the third phase their work became; more refin(‘d, th(‘ 
<»bje(ts becoming smaller, more slender and more elegant; 
the spirals disappeared and in their place came circles, and 
other elements; the “grand^styles was superseded by the “fine" 
style. 

Bronze was not the; only material, however, fhe old ones, 
flint, greenstone, bone, antler and wood, were still in wide 
use, especially for the manifold objc'cts of the daily life. 

I’he princ ipal occupations (as in the Late Stone Age) were 
field and animal husbandry, and trading. An outstanding 
feature of agriculture is the plough; a new kind of grain is 
millet. Irade is flourishing. Gold and bronze flow into the 
country in exchange for the amber, which consequently now 
disap})cars from the Danish finds, and cither products. Primi¬ 
tive bartering is abandoned to some extent, because gold (in 
ring form, see 17-19) is used as currency. Among the ancient 
cralls weaving and wood carving are at a high level, whereas 
pottery is somewhat on the decline. 

On rock surfaces in southern Sweden and Bornholm as well 
as on boulders in eastern Denmark there are incised pictures, 
mostly dating from the Bronze Age. The subjects of these 
rock carvings vary, frf)m figure scenes: warriors, lur-players, 
ploughmen, carts, ships and much else (24) to sacred symbols 
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such as the sun cross, the sun wheel (23), footprints (22,25) 
or basin-like hollows (10,30). These must have been the magic 
symbols of an agricultural people in the service of the cult 
of fertility. See the rock carvings in the Garden. 

The sacrificial customs observed throughout the Late Stone 
Age w'crc prescrv'cd in the Early Bronze Age, and some of our 
best finds arc from these offerings to the higher powers (4-12; 
i4-*5)- 

I 3. Types of the lllarJy Bronze Age: Daggers, swords, axi?s (“pal¬ 
staves"), personal adorniri(‘nts and toilet articles, simple Hinl implements, 
ax<‘s of stone and antler, pottery, articles of wood. 

h. Asna\s, Holba^k Cloiinty. Six bronze swords found in a spring, 
doubtless offerings to the water god. 

(). Simons Mose, near Falslev. \'(»live find with some imported bronze 
\cssels. 

13. Objects of the earliest Metal Age and the first period of the Bronze 
Age. (furious mace head and two substantial socketed axes from F’aar- 
drup. A fine, imported sword from Bregninge. Rich find of weapons from 
V'alsornagle. 

14. 'riie Sun C.ar from Trundholm Mose, Odsherred. When the land 
here was ploughed for the first time in 1902 this remarkable sun token 
was found in fragments. The reconstruction, however, is correct beyond 
a doubt. The golden sun disc stands on a six-wheeled car w^ith its hors(‘. 
A ribbon pas.sed thi ough loops at the hors(‘"s nec k and on the edge of the 
disc, and in the holes at the muzzle was a bit or a bridh*. The style ol’ 
ornaiiK'nt jilaees the find at about 1000 B.C’. This Sun ('ar provides the 
( ardinal proof of sun worship in the ILarly Bronze .Age. The Sun must be 
imagined as being drawn by its horst' across the sky. The firobability is that 
the 'IVundholrn finds is a repri'sentation of a large processional car, and 
must be assumed to have been placed in the bog as an offering to the Sun 
itself. 7 'here is no doubt that sun worship was practised all through the 
Bronze Age. We know of sun di.scs on nK-k carvings (23 and the Rygaard 
stone in the Museum garden: k), and on smaller objects. Sun discs drawn 
by a horse are .seen on razors of the Late Bronze Age (il, 15); on a rock car¬ 
ving from the Dyrehaven (9,2(1) it is represented as being on iKiard a ship. 

15. Rich find of women^s ornaments from Langstrup. Ornamental 
axes from Brondsted, uiidoubtwlly for use in religious processions. 

21 2f). Clarved stones: Basin hollows, foot-soles, wheel-cross, ship 
pictures. 
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ROOM 10. 

Bronze Age Grave Finds. Ca. 1500-400 B.C. 

Throughout the Early Bronze Age the grave finds are the 
principal source of our knowledge of the culture of those days. 
'J'he burial form is a direct continuation of that of the Late 
Stone Ag(', with th(' sole difference that the mound now grows 
in siz<!. Oxer the coffin of stone or wood rises the great barrow, 
visible far and wide. To this day thousands ol‘ barrows all 
over the country provide a rough indicaliou of tlie distribulloii 
ol* the population and the cominunications between lh(' 
s(M tleinents. A characteristic feature of the Early Bronze Age 
is the large oak-coflin grave (20-21, 23-24); thanks to the 
pi escrving properties of the tannic acid in tlie oak thc! gar¬ 
ments o(‘the period, both men’s and w^omen's, have remained 
(22). Four sets of men’s clothing have been recovered: Muld- 
bjerg, IVindhqj (22) and tw'O at Borurn Eshqj (22, 23). A 
man’s garments consisted of cap, cloak, coat and footwear. 
'I’he cap was round in shape, either made in one piece and 
covered with a pile of fine, tw^o-st rand woollen thread, or consi¬ 
sting of a crown with sides sewn on, in w^hic h case there was 
no pile. The cloak was oval, either long or unsyrnrnetrical 
(Muldbjcrg and 'Frindhoj) or shorter and more regular (both 
from Borum Eshqj). 'Fhe Trindhqj cloak has a pile, possibly 
in imitation of animal skins. The coat was of two types: a long 
one (Muldbjcrg and 'rriridhqj), covering the chest and 
fastened with two corners on the back by means of bronze 
buttons; round the waist it was secured by a belt of leather 
or cloth. Or a shorter one (Borum Eshqj): merely a loin cloth 
with a cord about the waist (the sword was carried in a 
bandolier). I’he footwear consisted of leatlier sandals tied 
wath laces; strips of cloth were wound round the ankles. 

Women’s garments. Three female garments are preserved: 
Eglved (20, copy in 22), Borum Eshoj (21) and Skrydstrup 
(24, copy in 10). A woman’s clothing consisted of hairnet, 
smock, belt, skirt and footwear. The hairnet was sometimes a 
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A man’s sjarirnmls from MiildVijrrg (io.- 2 l 2 ) 
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well-made article in “sprang” netting (Borum Eshoj, 9); the 
Egtvcd maid, however, had nothing but a cord about her 
bobbed hair. The smock was short with elbow-length sleeves, 
sometimes with wool embroidery and a sewn-on neck-band 
(Skrydslrup). The belt ended in tassels, and to it was fastened 
a round ornamental plate or a comb, 'riiere were two types ol' 
skirts: a short one made of cords, wrapped twice about the 
hips and reaching to the knee (Egtved), or long, reaching to 
the ankles (Skrydslrup; it is impossible to tell now what kind 
of skirt the Borum Eshoj woman wore). The footwear seems 
to have been like the men's. 

The men’s garments did not include trousers, an article 
which seems to have been adopted with the coming of the 
colder climate. The tw^o kinds of women’s skirts were probably 
for summer and winter. I’he short skirt is to be seen on small 
figures dating from the Late Bronze Age (ii, 11,15). 

However, cremation was adopted early in the Bronze Age 
(7) and was very common towards the close of the first phase; 
simultaneously the grave gradually became smaller and 
slowly assumed another character —indeed, urn graves some¬ 
times are found; in later Bronze Age graves there is no evidence 
of the garments of the time. 

In the Late Bronze Age crennition is universal, the result 
being that tlic form of interment gradually changes and 
finally assumes a different character altogether. The space in 
the grave becomes limited. The full-length coffin of stone or 
wood becomes shortened to a small box of wood, stone or clay, 
large enough to hold the deceased’s burnt bones and sparse 
burial gifts. Very soon it becomes the general custom to use 
a clay vessel to hold the burnt bones, which sometimes arc 
wrapped in cloth before being put inside the pot. The burial 
urn, closed with a clay lid and scaled wnth resin, was protected 
all round by flat, cleft stones (see 31-32). In most cases these 
urn graves were placed in the older grave-mounds, principally 
in the sunny side; nevertheless, towards the end of the Bronze 
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Age small, new mounds were built, or the urns were placed 
in natural slopes without a mound above them. 

'.riie grave goods in the Early Bronze Age were often rich, 
consisting of garments and complete sets of weapons and 
ornaments, whereas in the Late Bronze Age they were con¬ 
fined to personal trilles such as toiler articles, buttons and pins, 

I. 15 ron/.t* Age. isl j)ciitxl. ()vrrvinding<‘, Pnrslo (ioiinly. fiisidr a 
Nioiir risi was die hip ofa man, and in il iht* |)oini nfa brrmzt'sprar; ili<* 
man livt'd a long tinu- after rerriving his wound. 

j-1). Bronze Age, L*nd period. 

7 B and iii i ;. Bronz<! Age, ;p'd periotl. In i;5 a ketlle-car from 
Skallerup, Pia*sto County, found in a barrow. Central Euroi)ean work. 
In tht'ir native (ountry these “ears’’ w<*re used a.s running \vin«‘-bowls: 
this sperimen served to hold tht* burnt bones of the dead. 

9 |[. Objects fniin oak-etiI]in gravels (^nd pc'iiod): Wooden b<»wls 
with pegs ol'tin, bark boxes, hafted palstave, folding stoc»l of ash. various 
garnurnts: roj)\ of the Skrydstrup maid’s smock. 

i.j i(). From Late Bronze .\g(‘ graves: i-l ifj: 41 h j)eriod. i(v 17: 
'ith period. iB i<i: bth pcaiod. 

JO ^4. BrcMizt* Age garments. 'Pht* clothing was made ol* sheep wool 
iind and coarse* hairs togc'ther). It was spun into a thick thread and 
woven into twilled cloth. .As no spindle whorls have been diseoverc'd, tin* 
thread must have he<*ii spun on a woodem stick or a hook. As a rule the* 
warp of the cloth is of left-hand twi.sted yarn, the woof of right-hand 
twist. 

JO. Log collin from Ixgtved, near Koldirig. On a cow .skin was interred 
a girl, clad in a short jacket and a short, ingeniously madi* skirt or kilt 
of cord. See the eoijy of the dre.ss in j-j. Kcmnd the* .short-elipp(*d hair was 
a cord, round her w'aist a belt with the round ornamental plate, and on 
the feet were cloths, i’hcre were bronze rings on the* wrists. At tin* bead 
stood a box w'ith .sewing materials, at the Icei a wooden ])ail with nmiains 
of a fermented drink and, strangely enough, a bundle of cloth containing 
the cremated bones of a child. TIu* girl was covered w'ith the woollen 
blanket now hanging at tin* head end. 

•ji. Log eolhn from Borum Lslioj, near Aarhus. On an animal skin 
re sted an elderly woman, dressed in a jack<‘t with a belt and seemingly 
shrouded in a. wide piece of woollen cloth. The find was not exhumed b\ 
expert hands, so that there is some uncertainty with regard to the dres.s. 
The coflin contained a bruiizc dagger w-ith a hilt of horn, various bronze 
ornaments, a clay vessel, etc. The long iiair was dressed with a horn comb 
and gathered uf) by means of a finely made hair-net (p). In ('oiitrast to 
the Kgived int<*rment, the skeleton W'as j)r<?served. 

'J2. Original men's dres.sf-s from Borurn Lshoj, Muldhjerg and Trind- 
h(»j and a copy of the Egtved dre.s.s. 

2;^. Ixig coffin from Borum Eshoj, near Aarhus. In the same barrow 
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as xNo. ui wciT I wo othrr wt^ll-pifsrrvcd roHins ol'oak wood. In one lay 
an ddrriy man, wliosc i^arnirnts air shown in jjj; in ihr odirr coHin, thr 
lower part of which slands hrn‘ in 23, rested on a cow skin a youni; man 
in a loin cloth and covered with a cloak in which was a wood iirrdlr. At 
his side lay thi* sworrl .scabbard, but insid<‘ it scan ely according to his 
wishers was a fioorly made little dajt^j^^e-r of bronze! ()ther burial i*<kkI.s 
inelu(h‘d a w’ooden button, a horn remib and a round wooden box. 

24. Skrydstrup. Maderslev Clounty. In an oak Iojl; er^llin which iiad 
almost rotted away lay the body of a yoiinif woman on a cow skin and 
covered with a woollen cloth. She was clad in a short jacket iwiih wool 
embroidery) and a loni^ skirt secured round llie waist by a be-lt, in whiclj 
was a comb of horn. See co])y e»f the cfarments in > lOi. .Areiund tlur ears 
w'cre large gold sinral rings and f>n the hearl a cleverh- made wig held 
together by a hair-net and a woollen cap braided in “Sprang” l’.gy|Hian 
plaiting). 

Objects from oak cofhns, 'rojijiehoj. 'rrindhi>j etc.: Sword, dag¬ 
ger, palslav(\ comb. 

g(j. (ledsted, Hinirnerland. Richly furnished woman s gra\e: IJelt 
plate, necklace, dagger, 4 bract*let.s, t.j ornanuMital plate's, comb, bronze 
tubes for a cordexl .skirl. 

jy, (Jold-ornamented sw'ord and dagger tA the ijrd period, in th»’ 
refined style oftho.se day.s; from the same pi'riod: ornann'iits of gold and 
blue glass beads. 

gb. Rich grave finds of iht' 4tli period, frotn Clopenhagen and I'n'de- 
riksborg counties. 

29 30 and 33 34. .Stone carvings: hand-figures, basin-hollows. 

31 32. iJrn graves. 


Late Bronze Age. 

Rooms 10,14-19, 28; 11-13. Ca. 800-400 B.C. 

A .splcndour-loviDg;, .spirited time, the Baroque of our anti¬ 
quity! riic eourse of the c ulture with rhytmie rise and fall is 
revealed by the discoveries. After the great clays of the Early 
Bronze Age came a plainer phase, a kind of pause, which 
oexupics the close of the Early and the beginning of the Late 
Bronze Age. Then the line a.sccnd.s towards the middle of the 
Late Bronze Age to bombastic display, finally to sink deep 
and af)rupily towards the end of the Bronze Age. "fhe culture 
of the Late Bronze Age, with its own particular style, its 
eminent bronze technique, its marked sense of* I'ulncss and 
form, is contemporaneous wdth and not unrelated to the 
spirited times of the Early Iron Age, tlie Hallstatt Period. 
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The Late Bronze Age stands in unseparable, naturally 
grown affinity with the Early part of the period, and smooth 
transitions are demonstrable in the period dividing the two 
epochs: the forms of the graves, the types of the artefacts, the 
styles. 'I’he culture of the Bronze Age is one unbroken stream. 

According to the changes or gradual evolution of the forms 
of the relics the Late Bronze Age is divided into three phases: 
an inaugural period (10,14-15, 28, a central florescent 

period (10,16-17; 11,11-12; 12,1-2) and a final period of 
decline (12,3-4). 


R(X)M 11. 

The Late Bronze Age. Ga. 800-400 B.C. 

Relics from Field and Bog. 

Whereas in the Early Bronze Age it was the grave finds 
which predominated, in the Late Bronze Age it is tlie relics 
found in fields and bogs. This is connected with the circum¬ 
stance that cremation, now the only form of interment, entails 
a steady decrease of the burial gifts. The fact that deposits in 
fields and bogs increase in number and value has been assumed 
to be the outcome of changes (involved by the custom of 
incineration) in the conceptions of life after death. In other 
words: were these objects from field and bog to be regarded 
as burial gifts, placed outside of the graves at those places 
where the dead were supposed to dwell? Apparently not. One 
circumstance alone argues against the theory: women’s be¬ 
longings are so extraordinarily prominent among these objects. 
More probably the many deposits of large women’s ornaments 
are to be understood as offerings to a female divinity (cf. the 
Faardal find in 11). 'I’hcre is much to indicate that in addition 
to the nature deities, people in the Bronze Age had begun to 
worship gods in human form (see above p. 22). 

At any rate it is beyond ciuestion that a large number of the 
field and bog finds of the Late Bronze Age are of a religious 
character: the “lurs” and neck-rings found in pairs, the gold 
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cups, gold boats, hair braids, clc. (11,7-10; 12,3-4; 19, 

13-15; 12,3; cf. the sacrificial well in 12,7). Among the 
women’s ornaments th(! most characteristic are the broad, 
domed, hanging-vessel for the belt (11, 12, 13-14 below) and 
the remarkable high, hollow plate for breast or waist (11-12). 
There is no lack ol'men’s belongings, though they are relativel)' 
ran*; swords, shields and spear-heads occur.- -Some of the 
finds, however, have nothing to do with religion, but must hr 
looked upon as hoarded valuables, supplies, or the like 

Some ol the bronze objects, particularly the large women’s 
ornaments (li,i 1-12; 12,1-2) and also the razors (12,8) display 
the curious, turbulent style of onianientation, the guid(‘- 
inotivc of which is the broad, swelling, undulating band. 

3. Iljorthcd<*, near Vilxirg. Votive ofiering, cleposiiecl near a large: 
Slone: two spiral bracch'ls, a clagg<*r blade and four lrij)lc neck-rings, the 
largest collective' find known of this type; of neck-ring. 

7 10. The Danish l)ron/.e lurs. These large wind inslrumc'nls were* 
all found in bog>{, in pairs and each pair always tuned to the same note. 
Several are still in such a good state' of preservation that (hey can be 
played. I’hc* lur consists of tube, inouthpic'c e, sound-platc'. c arrying-chain 
and .small rattles. Its range of note's is limiti'd: the lur is a signal horn, and 
as such it is outstanding, with a c haracteristic, dec'p, resonant tone*. Pre¬ 
sumably they were u.sc'd in war and ceremonial. 'I'hey arc masterpiece's 
of the art of bron/e-founding. 'I’he linds show that the sh.ape of the lur can 
be tracc'd back to the animal horn, lc;rigthened and mounted with metal. 
We know of almost 30 lurs, complete or fragmentary, in finds in various 
parts c^f ihc' country; in addition, s<»me were found in Norw'ay, Swc'den 
and North Germany. Outside of the North the lur is unknown. 'I’he plac:es 
where the lurs here exhibited were found may be .sexm on the plan hung 
in the room. Of the six lurs found in Brudevadlc Bog one was given to 
Russia. The male to the lur lying down in 14 is now at Weclellsboig 
Miiiior. 

11. Faarclal, Viborg district. Large find of women \s objects, remarkable; 
on account of a .small fc'malc figure dre.s.sed in a short cord skirt, in a 
scjuattiiig pcjslure with the right hand raised; the eye's arc of sheet gold. 
Further, a winding snake and several horned animal heads. 'I’hc latter 
must have belongcxl to a group. I’ossibly the; small female figure is a copy 
of a larger idol. 

13 14. Weapons and ornaments. Alxwe: spear h<;ad.s and sw'ords, 
some* of native workmanship, others foreign. CCentre: Round and cjval 
shields of thin, bc'aten bronze, imported from southern and western 
l^urope. Below, su.si)ension vessc'ls of native work. These .suspension V(;ssels 
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wtTtr part of a woman's clothinj^; they had a lid and. fastened to the 
waistbelt, served as a kind of handbag. 

15. Two horned bronze hcIrneLs from X’ikso; presumably from the 
Alpine countries or northern Italy, as also the bronze vt*ssels below. 
Small human figures, male and female; two of the females are wearing 
the cord skirt, and one of the men is in a horned helmet. 

i(). Vessels of gold, in the form of bowls, ladles, cups or vas(\s. A total 
of seven finds from various pai'ts of Jutland and tfier Islands (another find 
in lladerslev Museum). At the top of the case are six vessels from Borgbjerg 
Hankc' near Skelskor, below' eleven vc*ssels and the bronze pail in which 
they were buried, from Laviiidsgaard, l*'uncn. Thes(* costly but fragih' 
vessc*Is of gold would seem to have bc-en for sacred purposes. Similar objects 
have been found in Wf^sterii and (leiitral Europe. 

17 iB and yo- 21. Heavy gold bracelets and other gold objects of the 
Late Bnuize Ag<‘. 

19. Xoi-s, Ty. About uio small boats of gold wore found deposited in 
an earlhenw'are vessel. The Ixiats are of beaten gold over a. skeleton of 
slender bronze ribs. l.)ndoubte<lly a votive offering. 


ROOM 12. 

The Late Bronze Age. Ca. 800-400 B.C. 

Votive fmds {continued). 

Tlic e.xubcrant ornamentation and baroque, often much 
over-done forms in the Late Bronze Age are best visualized 
by looking al the votive finds of the later part of the period: 
the central section (5th period, 1-2) and the closing section 
(61 h period, 3- 4). 

1. Tved, South Funen. Inside a clay vessel was a very beautifully 
made siispensiori vessel tog«*ther with a number of circular bronze plates, 
possibly harness ornaments. 

2. Kcrtinge near Kerteminde, A suspt'nsion ve.ssel, full of bracelets 
and other ornaments and encircled by a neck-ring. 

3. Fjellerup, East Funen. Rich find of suspension vessels, belt plate, 
one large and i/) smaller neck-rings, etc. Hair braids from Jutlandic bogs, 
sacrifices to a deity.’ Rogerup Mo.se, Horns Hcrred. Four large torques, 
large ornamental fibulae. 

4. Holba^k J.adegaard. Large find of lK)th men and women's objects; 
Suspension vessels, tw^o dome-shaped ornamental plates, a large arm¬ 
ring, two torques, a sw'ord of Austrian manufacture, thri-e curious imple¬ 
ments like chisels—Store Arden. Hood, in “sprang” netting, from a body 
in a bog. 

5. Woman's garments from Huldremose, Djursland: Skin cloak, 
skirt of chequered, woven cloth, horn comb. 
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6. Woman’s garments from Huldremose. A large piec'c of rloth. wliich 
may have been worn like a Greek peplos. 

7. Sacrificial well from Budsenc, Mticn. inside a hollow elm trunk 
were—besides bones of domestic animals-some female ornaments of 
bronze, undoubtedly offerings to tlie god of the w'ater. 

8. Razors. Wry common as grave goods in I.ale Bronze Age urns. 
They are often decorated with pictures of ships and other motives. 
Besides the razor, the toilet set included tweezers and awl, possibly used 
as a tattooing needle. 

9. Unusually well-preserved sword with a hilt of horn, from Ltwel 
Bro near X’iborg. 

10. Debcl, Fur. Basin-like hollows etc. This .stone was found as the 
lid-stone of a Bronze Age stone cofiin. 


ROOM 13 . 

Late Bronze Age. Ca. 800-400 B.C. 

Settlements. Discoveries from Foundry and Workshop. Types. 

Deposits of refuse from the settlements of the Late Bronze 
Age have been encountered in various parts of the country, 
but so far not in conjunction with definitely recognized sites 
of dwellings. Often these deposits lie in shallow irregular pits. 
They contain mainly potsherds, flint, stone, antler and animal 
bones. See 3-4. The potsherds occur in thousands and not 
infrequently can be assembled into large vessels that are 
unknow^i from the grave finds. Flint is rather common; a few 
implements such as knives, .scrapers, drills and the like arc ol' 
flint of similar form as those of the Stone Age. Antler was used 
for axes, animal bones for needles and bodkins. I'hesc settle¬ 
ment discoveries provide us with a faint idea of the daily life 
of the common people, show us for instance how the old fami¬ 
liar and handy materials such as flint and bone were still in 
u.se. The bones of tame animals tell us that live-stock was 
already being kept. Of new kinds of grain the oat has now 
appeared. 

Very little bronze is found in these rubbish heaps. That 
precious metal was never thnnvn away; even when in a 
useless state bronze objects were always bronze, and bronze 
could be remoulded. Several interesting finds (5-6, 7-8) reveal 
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tlie hidden stores of the bronze-founder and also his tools. 
Solid things such as axe-l)lades, sword-blades, saws and knives 
were easy to cast. Much more difficult was the casting of' 
hollow-wares such as handle-sockets, hanging-vessels or lurs. 
For such objects the mould consisted of an inner core and an 
outer casing, the space between being filled with wax, which 
was then melted away before the molten bronze w^as poured in. 

I 2. "J’yprs of Laic Bronze Ajy^c relics. 

l,arg(‘ selllernent find from X'oldtofte. Odense Couiily. Many clay 
vessels, storage jars, bowls, other jars and small cups. 'Lhe find is intcr- 
<*sling as showing that more simple implements of* flint and of stone were 
still in use. Settlement find from Bulbjerg, on the wt\st coast of Jutland. 
Several siriall pieces of amber in this find secern to indicate that the collec ¬ 
tion of North Sea amber was still of some importance. 

f). Egemosen at Jordlosc, Funen. Large find of bent and brokem 
objects, several undoubtedly intended for melting down: stock-in-trade. 
—Ryegaard, Clopenhagen County. A similar lind of‘‘metal". 

b 8. Objects conneettxl with bronze casting, 6: Haag, East Jutland. 
Objects from a bronze-founder's hut, with fragments of crucibles, moulds 
and other objects belonging to the “trade".—Hjerup, Odense County. 
Half-finishi‘d bronze hanging vessel, with the ('ore still inside it. - 7: Moulds 
of stone or bronze. In the middle moulds for axes (one has the axe in it), 
to th(‘ right moulds i*or saws. 8: Bronze objects, spoiled in the founding or 
not finished. Lumps of bronze from the casting and slag. 

<f II. Stones with carvings. 

12. Fwo recently found shields from Jutland and Falsler. 


ROOM K 2 . 

Culture Illustrations from the Iron Age. 

In the middle is a model of a Jutlandic peasant’s hou.se in the Early 
Iron Age. .Along the walls are a model of the* village of Skorbank with its 
surrounding fields, model of the Jelling barrows at two stages of their- 
evolution (made and ])re.sentcd to lire Mu.seum by Aage Rothenborg, Es(p}, 
a grouj) of figures to illustrate iron extraction and forging, models of the 
shi[)sfrorn Hjort.si)ring, Nydam and Ladby, copies ofimphmient handles, 
sickles and leaf knives and a model of the l.^anncvirke rampart at Hedeby. 
On the walls an^ “stills" from the film “Prehistoric Denmark". 
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Early Iron Age. 

Rooms 14-18. Ca. 400 B.C. to c a. 400 A.l). 

1 lie term Early Iron Age embraces a number of \'er\ clil- 
1 ‘erent and very long periods, almost a thousand years. From 
a period of poverty and need, the result of exterior and 
interior causes, the course of culture rnov(rd slowly toward*^ 
brighter, more favourable conditions. From all the evidence' 
the first centuries of the Christian Era were times of prosperity. 
In Europe there was more or less tranquility, and the lively 
trade with the mighty Roman Empire helped to create 
wealth and progress. No doubt the severe shocks sustained in 
Europe by the fall of the Empire were felt in Denmark too, 
but merely as an after-swell. 'Fhis country lay outside of the 
great whirlpools. 

It may be recorded as a common feature of the Earh’ Iron 
Age, compared with times before, that the local impress, th(‘ 
particularly Scandinavian stamp, was not so outstanding. Foi 
the (aitire Bronze Age, and the Late Stone Age as well, it was 
possible to say: //u's is distinctly Scandinavian; go beyond the 
Scandinavian border and that kind of bronze figure, that 
form of clay \ cssel and stone object do not exist. For those 
times Scandinavia had its own well-marked character. But 
in the Early Iron Age it is as if two great powers, Celtic and 
Roman, exercised an influence so great that the local in¬ 
dependence is somewhat suppressed. 1’his is less true of th<‘ 
('chic influence, but so much the more does it apj)ly to the 
Roman might, the influence of which on taste and style is 
extraordinary in the latter half of the period. 

The Early Iron Age is divisible into ihnxr main periods: 
A Cadtic or pre-Roman Period (14, 14A), an Early Roman 
Period (16) and a Late Roman Period (17, 18). Room 15 
covers the entire Early Iron Age. 
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ROOM 14. 

Pre-Roman Iron Age. Ca. 400-1 A.D. 

When the Bronze Age at length ebbed out, a new era 
appeared—the Iron Age not abruptly and radiantly, but 
slowly and throgh an impoverished, difficult transitional 
period. Denmark’s early Iron Age coincides with Central 
Europe’s second great Iron Age period, the La Tone Period, 
when mighty Celtic races dominatcxl the countries just north 
of the Alps. Just as Denmark’s second Iron Age period is justly 
called "Roman”, though no Roman legion ever reached this 
V ountry, the term "Celtic” has been used for th(‘ pre-Roman 
]M‘riod. It was only in the later part of the period, howewer, 
that the Ckltic influence really asserted itself 

On the other hand, it is very difficult to lorm a picture of 
the cultural conditions in the pre-Roman Iron Age. because 
the finds are few and mostly rather insignificant, because it 
was the custom, especially in the first pjart of the period, to be 
anything but lavish in the matter of grave goods, w hile large 
hoards or votive ofTcrings were rarely deposited. 

I’he burial forms in that period arc related to the 
Bronze Age forms. Cremation is still predominant, and the 
urn grave continues in use. After cremation the dead are 
interred in common cemeteries, often of large extent, each 
urn under its own low mound: the “hillock-grave”. Small 
objects are still buried w^ith it, though now they are of‘a kind 
different from those of the Bronze Age, i. e. the metal fur¬ 
nishings of garments: an iron pin with a bent stem, and a 
bronze buckle for the belt, a “loop ring”. Contrary to what 
was the case in the Bronze Age, these small objects have most 
often been cremated with the body. 

There are many signs that even in the first phases of the 
Early Iron Age Denmark already had sufficient iron for her 
needs; it was extracted from bog ore, which was reduced in 
clay-lined pits where it was subjected to fierce heat from 
charcoal fires fanned by bellows. However, the fact that metal 
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imports were small compared with what had been the case 
in the Bronze Age, signifies that it was now^ less necessary to 
trade with the countries on the south, with the result that 
commerce was less lively than before. 

In the Late pre-Roman Iron Age the finds become ricliei 
and more varied. Clremation is still the burial form: the burnt 
bones and other remains ol* the pyre were collected and 
interred in mounds or in the ground. The grave forms were 
two: the urn grave as before, w'ith or without a low mound, 
and tlie '^‘cremation patch”, a basin-shaped hollow in the 
ground filled with the llineral ashes. I’he cremation patch 
is most common in the island of Bornholm; the small objects 
from them (fi) are different from the Jutlandic grave goods: 
a belt-hook instead of a belt ring, a fibula instead of a pin. 
As a general rule the objects buried with the dead were now 
more numerous; they included weapons, often bent up (for 
ritual reasons or simply for considerations of space), utensils 
of various kinds, and even carts (specimen from Kraghede, 5). 

There is a f)crceptible difference between the finds from 
eastern and western Denmark. Not only do the Bornholm 
cremation graves differ fundamentally from the Jutlandic 
hillock gra\'cs, but other categories may be divided be¬ 
tween east and west, for instance the neck rings found in the 
bogs (7): in eastern Denmark the rings have globular ends, 
the western ones have serrated crowns. Some of the bog finds 
are outstanding by reason of their rarity or splendour, such 
as the Iljortspring boat (14A), the Gundcstrup cauldron (12), 
the Dejbjerg carts (16,18). 

'Flic Celtic style is now well to the fore and sets its mark 
upon the native products, and now we begin to perceive the 
classical influence on sword hilts, fibulae, pottery and other 
objects. It is in this period that silver makes its first appearance 
in Scandinavia, though simultaneously bronze holds its own 
as <111 ornamental metal (7), not only in the Celtic period but 
throughout the Iron Age. 
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I Aarro, Ribc* Clounty. I-argt* rcmctfry with more than a thousand 
hillock graves. The urns are simple jars, often with arc ornamentation on 
jhe shoulder; in some rases the lugs were dcliheratcly broken off in anti- 
(piily, doubtless for religious reasons: the vt‘ssel was to lie used no more in 
prartical iife after being consecrated as a burial urn. The grave goods are 
few and modest: the most common is the so-called “loop ring’^ a belt 
buckle of simple construction. 

Rynkeby, near Kerteminde. Parts of a large bronze cauldron with 
massive handle-rings and with human and animal heads riveted on the 
outside. Inside the cauldron was lined with thin sheet bronze plat(=*s with 
i-mhossed animal and plant figures; one plate remains. Ihe Rynkcby 
c auldron b<‘ars distinct signs <if C'eltic influence and W'as of a type similar 
fo the silver Gundestrup cauldron (12).— Langaa, Funen. Large bronze 
M.*ssel with lieads of sileni of Greek workmanship. From a cremation 
airaxf. 

j. Kiaghede. Wnclsyssel. Near the settlement (I5,fi) were cremation 
L'laves dating from tin* end of the pre-Roman Iron Age. On one of the 
lay \-essels is a pri< ked-in hunting .scene. 

b. Bornholm cremation-pal eh graves. 

7 B. l ypt^. \c*ck-rings. swords, bronze* brooch<‘s, large wooden ves¬ 
sels. 

• I. Sinedeiup Mos<*, near Odder, f’incl e'onsisting of more than ;^oo 
iUtilize rings. 

10. Dronninglund. I«arge gold neck-ring of Cieltic form. 

1 1. Phallic wooden figure from Hnnideubjerg. near V’iborg. 

ij. fhe silver cauldron from Gundestrup. In ilkp in the small bog 
RiCN emose. in \'esthimmerland, the low^er part of a large silver cauldron 
was discovered, and inside it were 12 rectangular plat(‘s and one round 
>ne as well as two fragments of the rim, all of partly gildf*d silver. One 
•inside plate and most of the rim w'ith the carrying rings are wanting to 
make it conijilete. All the plates are decorated with embossed figures; 
]>rocessions. human sacrifices, bull fights, gods, animals, etc. 'Fhe style is 
:i mixture of (Celtic. Oriental and (Classical. I'he cauldron seems to be of 
(.'eltic wfirkmanship. If may have been brought into Denmark as war 
booty and must have been ilepositcd in the bog as an offering. 

fhe carts from Dejbjerg, on display in 16. iB, are also from the pre- 
Roman Iron .Age. 


BASEMENT 14 A. 

The Boat from Hjortspring Mose, Als. 

In a small bog at Hjortspring in northeast Als large portions 
of a boat and a considerable number of weapons and imple¬ 
ments were excavated in 1921-22. Some time in the Early Iron 
Age this boat was deposited in the middle of the bog as a 
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war ofl'ering (see below, p. 88). The otlier objects were found 
in the boat or round about it, stuck into the peat. The 
excavations showed that in early limes, possibly already in the 
Bronze Age, the bog had been used for offerings of domestic' 
animals (oxen, pigs); the spot must have been the sac rc'd place 
of sacrifice for the locality, and the boat and its equipment 
was offered there after a fight at sea. 

'Fhe Hjortspring boat is the oldest craft e\er found in 
Scandinavia, undoubtedly more than 2000 years old. It has 
points of resemblance with some ship pictures on Bronze Age 
rock carvings, and its peculiar (’onstructioii seems to continue 
a tradition from the time of stitched skin boats. It res eals a 
highly developed carpentry technique together with an ex¬ 
tremely sparse use of metal; the boat itself and the shields 
arc entirely without metal. Thus in many respects this find is 
important as throwing light on culture conditions in Denmark 
in pre-Roman times. 

The hoot. Peat-digging in former times is resimnsible for about halfol 
the boat having disappeared and that much of what is loft is badly damaged. 
(Jonscquontly, and on areount of the fragile stale of the wood, it has been 
nceessary to .set the boat up on a frame which conceals its outer side. In the 
bog the boat lay north-south. In the museum the south end is towards the 
visitor on entering. The west side, which lay deepest in the lK)g and ihcTc- 
fore is best preserved, has its inner side towards the light. 

Is is a plank-built boat with stem and stern of the same shape: it was 
propelled by paddles and steered with a heavy steering-oar. The outei 
shell consisted of five wide planks, viz. one bottom plank (of which onlv 
little is left), and two on each side, all narrow^ing towards the end. Bottom 
and gunwale planks were prolonged beyond both stern and stern posts into 
long, upturned snouts wliich were made fast to the posts and al.so to a i)air 
of <>rnament(*d stanchions beyond. .At each end betwr^en the sides and 
post of the boat was a wooden block, fastened below to the bottom plank 
and above to the ends of the two side planks. The edges of the side plank.s 
were overlapped a little and tightened by ' stitching” with cords of bast 
through two rows of holes, with a distance of 7 Bern betw'een each stitch. 
All the joints were caulked with a resinous compound. The planks of the 
shell were supported by a system of ribs: on the in.side of the planks were 
rows of cleats, and to tht*se w'cre fastened a number of curved branches 
inserted in eyes in the Iw'o planks that supported th<* two-seated ihwari.s. 
The south end of the boat was the stern; at that end was a half-deck board 
(a “poop”), a bailer and parts of a steering-oar. Pieces of another steering- 
oar lav at the north end, which means that the boat could be steered 
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Irom ihcrr too. "rht; Urnglh of ihr boat lH‘twi‘<‘n stem and strrii posts is 
about I'pbm, its grratrsi ovt*r-all brtradih at the middle about 12.0501, 
depth amidshij>s about (>.70 111. With the prolongations at each end the 
total length may be estimated at about 19 m. Planks, thwarts and ends 
are ol' lime, the posts of oak, the thwart supj)orts of ash, and the ribs 
f>f hazel. 

The wenfmm. Of arms the line! contained M iron swords (and two 
scabl)ards t)f wood), 13ft iron spear-heads (most with fragments of tin* 
shaft still in the s« »cket '), 31 spear heads of antler or bout*, 'riur spear shafts 
were two or ihre<* iiu'tres long, and (*ither <»f ash hearl-v\'o(.Kl or hazel, 
willow or niounlain-ash brartc hes. The armour ( onsisletl of about jo sets 
of iron chain-mail 'observed only as very faint tract's in tin* peat’) and 
about 100 more or less well-preserved shields of wfMwl. The shields, some 
l)road, others narrow', are rectangular with rounded corners. In many 
<ases the shield itself the linely-formed bt^sses always—are made in one 
]>iece. 'fhe Hat hand-grips wercr sjjrung into slots behind tin* boss. 

Othet objects. A bronzt* pin with the stem bent (a familiar f<»rm in the 
urn graves of the pre-Roman Iron Age). Small boxes of turned wood, a ladlt* 
and a dipper, two splicing needk'S, a branched ttibe Ibi a bellow's, a club, 
an axe handle, a weaving si)indle. parts of carved boxes, bowls and dislit's, 
pos.sibly placed at "the; poop*', fragments of about ten paddles, etc. 


ROOM 15 . 

Early Iron Age Settlement Finds. 

Ca. 400 B.C.-400 A.D. 

I’hc prehisloric scttlcmenl finds arc simple and insignifi¬ 
cant, but nevertheless pregnant with culture history. I’hcre is 
no other means of obtaining a close view of the daily life of' 
the peasants of those limes. But from the settlements of the 
Iron Age the historic period is within sight; we discern a faint 
possibility of connecting up the peasant culture of antiquity 
with that of the Middle Ages. 

Very little is known of the settlements of the earliest Iron Age, 
but the position is othcrwi.se when we come to the later part 
of the pre-Roman period and the subsequent Roman Iron 
Age; the settlement finds become numerous and large. Some, 
like those at Ginderup and Mariesminde in I'hy, have such 
deep culture deposits and so many house sites lying one above 
the other as could only have been accumulated by long and 
permanent habitation. Progress in agriculture, especially 
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manuring and improved ploughs, must have been the chief' 
reason for now remaining in the same place for centuries. In 
actual fact the settlement remains from those days reveal 
villages very similar to those of historic times in lay-out and 
character; in the aforesaid localities in Thy and at Ostcrbolh* 
in Vesthimmerland the houses lie in rows on both sides of a 
street, 'fhe fields have also been discovered: those of Celtic 
times were mostly broad and short, though at limes they 
were long and narrow; in both cases they are separated by 
balks. Both types of field correspond to the ard, the ancient 
wood plough: the simple ard of the Dostrup kind (1-2) to 
the former, and the improved ard with its mouldboard to 
the latter. A later period had its “high acres”, long, narrow 
fields divided by furrows, highest at the middle. They were 
the product of the wheel-plough, whose introduction into 
Denmark has not yet been ascertained definitely as to time. 

The normal peasant house in Jutland was the long type, 
with the living room in one end and the byre in the other. 
I’hc walls were cither of posts filled with wattle-and-daub or 
of earth and sods of great thickness, in which case the roof- 
posts were on the inside. The hearth was stone-paved and 
clay covered, sometimes ornamented (17). The construction 
of the roof has not yet been determined with certainty. Short 
houses without a byre have also been found. House-ruin find> 
of the pre-Roman period will be seen in 5 and 6 (Kraghede, 
Borremose); Early-Roman in 7 (Ginderup, Thy); Late- 
Roman in 8 (Fredso, Mors). The settlement and house finds 
have yielded various uten.sils not found in the graves: cooking 
and storage vessels, fire-dogs, loom weights (19) etc., as well 
as grain and other useful plants (9-11). 

There are very few settlement finds representing the later 
part of the Late Roman period and the whole of the Late 
Iron Age. The explanation of this curious fact may be that 
many of the settlements of the last five hundred years of 
antiquity are concealed by the villages of today. 
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\ 2 . Plou|U[li li'oni Dostrup, near Hobro, Ibund in u ho^ in 18^4. 
This plough is all of' wood and consists of beam and stilt, in addition to 
handle, draught-hook and a narrow' bar on the head, probably serving 
10 stilFen the share. I'he beam is a length of wood with a natural curve, 
ml with four sid(*s and with a hole at the rear end, through w'hieh the 
handle was placed, rhe share is missing. Stilt and crook are of birch or 
alder, the other parts of maple. Similar ploughing implements lards). 
without a mouldboard and without wheels, are illustrated on Swedish 
itick carx'ings dating from tin* Urcjnze Age. According to a ])ollen analysis 
botanical means of dating) the Dostrup ard would seem to date from the 
llarly Iron -\g(’; no doubt it is to be regarded as a votixe offering laid in 
ihe bog.—Fragments of a mouldboard plough fnnn l ominerby Mose, 
south tjf .Silkeborg. I'lie specimen consists of a forked branch of beech. 
One branch (the sole) has one side “shoed” with inset stoiK*s. whc'ieas the 
right side was ])roiected by the mouldboard, which was fastened on the 
ifther branch iihe sheath). The shan* was fastened to the .sole by means 
of a tenon fitting int(j a hole. Pollen analysis shows tfiat this plough too 
dales from the Early Iron Age.- Plough from Donneruphmd, ol'a type 
similar to the Dostrup plough but with a httax'v, arrow-head shaped share. 

-Plough from Hvorslev, a still more primitive form: A big hook for drag- 
L'ing through the soil. 

4. Sonder X'ksing. f inds from rcfiLse pit.s. Early pre-Roman Iron Age. 

Kraghede. \’end.sys.sel. Settlement with two hou.se sites and several 
graves, of the ].K‘ri(xl shortly before the (Christian era (see 14,^). Tlie 
hoirses were oblong with wattle-and-daiib post walls. Pots of xarious 
types; jars, dishes, bowls and cups. 

7. (iinderup, I'liy. Perhaps the largest Danish set thmient of the Roman 

Iron Age (13 (ent. .V.l).). Numerous house sil(*s were excavated in the 
years to The houses were oblong with thick earth walls and 

tree posts inside. The west end was the living room, th(‘ (‘ast end the byre. 
The objects on view are merely a small selection from the rich finds made 
ifitTe: pottery, fire-dogs, charred remnants of the roof, remains of plaited 
straw pillows or basket-bottoms, cattle halter, etc., firndy carved wooden 
b(t\ ' 13), small animal figures of clay (13), grindstones. .See the* finds of 
grain and grain jar in p 11, 18. 

8. Fredso, Mors. Pottery found on tin; site of a burnt-down house 
of the Late Roman Iron Age. 'Fhc house had thick walls of earth, the door 
in the south side and two heartlis, while the roof was carried by four posts. 
In addition to pottery there w'ere fragments of a rotating quern and 
several pyramidal loom weights of clay (iq), remnants of a wooden di.sh, 
etc. 

9 It. Various finds from settlements of the Early and Late Roman 
Iron Age. Note the large finds of barley, oats, spurrey and seeds of the 
C.amelina and the dye-plant woad (blue). Many potsherds have impressions 
of grain 'barley, wheat, rye, oat, wild oat, bean, polygonum, etc.). 
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Grain-jar of carlhenwarc (15,18). 
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Finally, hoiics of domoslic animals (slicop, pigs, oxrn, hoi*srs, poultry 
etc.). Yoke for a draughi animal. 

H). Rotating queri] from Mammen parish, Jutland. Tn the beginning 
of the Late Roman Iron Age the rotating quern was adopti*d from the 
Roman culture in replac ement oi’the simple “rubbing” quern which iiad 
l)(*«'n in use ever since' the Late Stone Agc' (sc^e Room The uj)per stone 
revolves about a woodc'n pivot fixed to the nether sionc' and the grain 
was ground between the stont's. 

17. Ornamented hearth from (iinderup. 'rhy. 

18. (jrain storage jar from the Giiiderup site. The largest clay vcsm I 
of Danish prehistoric times. It was found inside a house site, overturned 
along the wall. I'he grain was filled in at the top and taken out as re(|nired 
through the round hole at the bottom. 

iq. ( iollection of loom wt'ights, from I’redso, Mors. 


ROOM 16 . 

Early Roman Iron Age. Ca. 1-200 A.D. 

The improvement in civilization wliich ran be observed in 
the close of the Ckdtic period continued in the Roman Iron 
Age, which is one ol'lhc epochs in our antiquity that we know 
most fully. Numbers of' richly furnished graves, scattered or 
assembled in cemeteries, numerous scttlcmenl finds, often of 
great importance, house sites, tilled fields, and individually 
found objects together provide a copious and varied picture 
of the stiite of culture. 'Fhc main impression to be gained is 
one of peacefulness and prosperity, with progress and expan¬ 
sion in crafts and trades. 

I rade with the Roman Empire became regular in time, 
skilfully organized by the enterprising commercial houses of 
the Romans, and on the other hand nursed and developed by 
the J’eutons with increasing receptivity. The great imports of 
Roman manufactures—costly things of silver, bronze and 
glass set a durable stamp of semi-classical taste on our own 
productions, not merely in the decorative arts but on the 
very workmanship of the craftsman. This is best .seen in the 
pottery; the types, shapes and treatment of the material on 
the whole reveal foreign inHuencc. Roman workmanship w'as 
always among the best in the world, and its influence was not 
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to our dctrinicnl; apart from the Late Stone Age, this epocli 
and the subsequent one represent tlic golden age of antique 
Danish pottery. 

I'he many large settlement finds, with culture earth some¬ 
times a metre thick, are definite evidence that dwelling for 
long periods at one place had now' become possible; a form ol* 
life had been attained which presujjposes prosperity and 
technical progress in both trade and agriculture. In all pro¬ 
bability the plough underwent improve ments just then. 'Hh' 
last kind ol'cereal, rye, appears now. 

Of great importance are the grave finds. Not only do they 
permit of a classification of the period into an Early and a 
Late epoch, but the local differences all over the countrv 
become strongly marked among them. It is the local peculiari¬ 
ties, in other words tribal division, that we now find reflected. 
By the method of arranging the graves and by the style of the 
pottery' wc can distinguish between fiv'e principal areas: 
Bornholm (6), Scalarid (3), Funen (4-5), North Jutland (7-8;, 
East Jutland (9-13), South Jutland (14-16). Side by side 
with cremation, handed down from former ages, we find a new 
burial custom on the islands and in both East and .North 
Jutland: interment of the unburned dead (inhumation;, 
accompanied by quantities of food and drink, but without 
weapons. I'his expresses entirely new ideas of life alter death. 
The “table service” laid in the graves often consists of Roman 
metal and glass vessels on the islands, mostly of earthenware 
in Jutland. In East Jutland the “pottery grave” is a board 
coffin, in North Jutland it is constructed of large stones. 
Whether this new custom is due to Roman or Celtic influence 
is hard to say. Sometimes we see remarkable examples of a 
cross between cremation and inhumation, in which the dead 
is burned but is given food with him in the grave just the same. 

I. Find containing imported Roman objects: l)r()n7.c staiueltos, 
Gaulish and Roman, found here and there in fields and bogs; most of 
them represent deities. It is doubtful if they were worshipped in Denmark. 
—Espe, southern Funen. Rich grave; sve c'spccially the two bowls of blue, 
while-streaked glass. Of ih(‘ drinking horns only the metal mountings 
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remain.- Othrr grave finds well rurriLshed wiih Roman iniporis aiv 
Stangerup, Stcnlillc, Faurskov, Ka^rurngaard. 

Juellinge .'now Halsted Klostcr), Lolland. Finds Iroiii four wfmieir.s 
inierrnents in flat graves, with rich grave grKxls: f)ots. dishes, jugs, [)an> 
and strainers of bronze; bowls, < ups and beads of glass, all Roman work. 
IN'iidanls, finger-rings, pins, fibulae, toilet articles of gold, silver, bronze* 
and bone; abundant I'ood and drink. One of llu* graves, which was taken 
up wh<»le. provides a good example of how the wom<‘n of high rank ot 
those days were interred: decked fuit w'ith hairpins, necklace, breast and 
shoulder fibulae and finger-ring she re.sts in her narrow grave which. ai 
the head end, is extended to make room for her toilet casket, gla.ss cup, 
drinking horn, bronze pril with ladle, roast beef and'a ham. In her hanrl; 
slu* lH)lds the bronze strairuT used when pouring the bf'\'erage. Her right 
thigh bone is misshapen from di.sease; she must have walked with a limp 

;}. Cirave finds I'rom the Sealand island grou]>. 

4 Cirave finds from the Funen island group. 

6. liornholrn grav'e finds. As in the foregoing period the objects have a 
character of their own: single-t'dged iron sword, small fluted clay vcsscIn, 
etc. 

7. Find from \’endsyssel graves. 'Fhe characteristic filatures here are 
certain forms in the pottery: .shining black pots with stamped ornaments 
and relief decoration. One curious objec!t is the little bowl on feet, orna¬ 
mented with bird heads in tin* t'orners. 

8. Byrsted, Aalborg Oounty. Richly furnished gra\c with Roma:, 
valuables; bronze dish and two slender silver cups with fincK formed 
handles. 

9. Lynghojgaard, Yfiborg Oounty. Grave in a barrow. One remarkabh* 
object among the grave goods is a short sword in a scabbard t)f wood, 
covered with artistically fashioned bronze fittings (cf. the sword from 
Aaby in 13). 

to- 13. Samples from the large Last,Jutland cemeteries with *’poltery 
graves”. Prominent among the pots are the large squat ves.sels, the deep 
dishes and the fooled cups, I'he meander band is a favourite motif in the 
decoration. 

14. Agersbol, Vejle County. Imported pottery wiili tooihed-\vhe< ! 
decoration and remains of a silver cup. 

15. Tornebuskhoj, Ringkobing County. Find from a stone cist under 
a barrow. In the bronze dish lay the calcined bones of the dead wrapped 
in a pif'ce r)f cloth which was .secured with a silver fibula. \ote among the 
other objects the curved iron knife and the large shear of iron.—V'esiet 
Lundby Gaard, Ringkobing County. Find from stone cist. Finee.xamph- 
of the .splendid pottery of the Roinari Iron Age. 

ifi. Dollerup, Ribe county. Richly furnished grave with two Roman 
silver cups with gold inlay, related to the Byrsted and Mollerup cups 8.9) 
and the cups from Agersbol (14), two Roman bronze pots, gold fingi'i- 
rings, spurs and pottery of fine quality. 

17. Hoby, Southwest Lolland. Here in 1920. in a gravel bed under 
the flat ground, was a man’s grave, extravaganth- ecpiipped with Ri>mat> 
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\aluablcs; two bowls and a cup of silver, dish, jug, pan and pail of bronze; 
finger-rings, fibulae, drinking-horn mountings and other small objects of 
gold, silver, bronze and bone. The food included two hams. 'J’he small 
jug is exquisite* Roirian decorative art, but of outstanding art, with 
a gleam of the great Greek style, are the two Ixrautiful silver bowls, their 
leliefs depicting scenes from the Trojan legends. On one are Priam and 
Achilles, on the other Philoctet<*s and Odysseus. The Hoby v(*ssels are 
among the b(‘sl Konian silverpieces <*xisting. 
id. See below, 
iq. See under i. 

JO. Cold ornainenis of indigenous work. Particularly common are 
the pendant.s made of thin beaten gold ornamt‘nted with filigree. 

ji. Rich finds of woiianTs jewellery, silvi*r and bron/e, irom (.iolstru]> 
aiid Wsier Mtdleriij), both in \ end.sy.s.sel. 


The following tind i.s fnan the pre-Roman Iron .\ge: 
id. Carts, i(jund in Oejbjerg Bog at Ringkobing. .\i tin* bottom r>f 
I*ra‘stcgaardrno.sen parts of two carls came to light in jddi and 
St altered about and mixed up, so that the a.ssumption is that the two carts 
ut re tak('ii to pieces before being cle|)osited in the bog. Of tin* complete 
portions it has be<*n possible to assembhi one four-wh(‘t*led vehicle with a 
seal: the assembly is not certain as to some d(*tails. li(.)wever. Fhe bottom 
of the cart is mi.ssing. 'Phe wheels have ln*avy hul)-ht)pps of bronze and a 
felly madt* of* one jiiece of wood. The skit's, carriage and .shaf t are richly 
ornamented with openwork bronze mountings, with men's )u*ads and 
liol> symbols in bcaltm work. Metal parts of similar vehiel(*s have been 
found el.sewhere in graves in Denmark and abroad. Tht* Dejbjt'rg carts 

wert* undoubtedly deposited as offerings..For Iot>m plates from the Df*j- 

bjerg find see 14.10. 


ROOM 17 . 

The large Bog Finds from the Iron Age. 

Ga. 100-600 A.D. 

\Vc read in Caesar and other rla.s.sic authors tliat Ccllit: 
and Teutonic nations had the custom of offering up part of 
the enemy spoils to the war god in thanks. These gifts were 
laid on consecrated ground under the open sky, and severe 
puni.shmcnt was the lot of those who would dare to make 
free with the po.sse.ssions of the deity. Thus the custom is an 
old one in the late Roman Period; the oldest relic of it on 
Danish .soil is the Hjortspring find, from the pre-Roman Iron 
Age (14 A). 
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Jlir silver Ixnvis fn)in llciby (16,17). 
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From bogs in Funcn and all along the cast coast of Jutland, 
from Angel to Vendsyssel we have large and small finds dating 
from the F.ate Roman Period which must be understood as 
thank-offerings, spoils of war laid on the bog and afterwards 
ON'crgrown by it. Of these finds four, two from Funen and two 
from Soutli Jutland, arc of considerable size: Vimose at 
(Odense, Kragehul at Assens, I'horsbjerg in Angel, and Nydani 
in Sundeved. Large parts of the latter finds are now’ in the 
museum at Ciottorp. 

It is evident that the big finds in some of the bogs are the 
results of deposits made over long periods, though most of the 
'J’horsbjerg and Vimose objects date from the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries, whereas in the Nydarn and Kragehul finds the 
greater part are 4th and 5th century. 

'I’he bog finds provide as in a cross-section a view of the 
field equipment of a war troop of those days: weapons, riding 
harness, clothes, ornaments, coins, games, household utensils, 
smith’s and joiner’s tools, agricultural implements, parts of 
carts, etc., etc. Some of the objects have runic signs (sec 15). 
Fn the Xydam find were three large oared crafts, one of oak 
(in the Gottorp Museum), tw^o (now lost) of pine. Skeletal 
parts of animals, but not of men, occur in the finds. Some¬ 
times, especially in the later finds (of a time when religious 
belief as a foundation for the custom had paled somewhat), it 
is evident that parts of the objects were made to do duty for 
the entire ones; for example, the chape of a sword scabbard 
instead of sword and scabbard (see 3). 

The frays of which the bog finds bear witness must hav(‘ 
occurred near the finding place. Naturally, the first consist 
of the possessions of the vanquished, not of the victors. It is 
possible, however, that the large finds were not deposited all 
at once, but represent several offerings extending over a 
protracted period at one and the same sacred spot. 

I. I’liorsbjrrg. Round wooden shield, with boss, edging and inner 
mountings of bronze (ef. 2 3). Objc*ets of leather: sandal of Roman style, 
and shoulder strap with attached ornamental plates of bronze (cf. the 
straps from Vimose: 24). 
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j. rhorshjng. Strap burklcs. loops and chapes of sword scabbards, 
cliains and lit lings for harness, all of sheet bronze. 

Jutland and Funen. Objects from small bog finds. 

.j. \ydam. Irfin swords with hilts of silver or bronze, (larved wood 
(piivers with arrows icf. the arrow shafts from J'horsbjerg: j, and frag¬ 
ments of quivers with arrows from \’iniose. 7 ). 

j. Kragehiil. Iron swords with silver or bron/e hilts, and with lim'ly 
fashioned strap-loops and chapes of bronze. 

(). X’imose. Short single-edged cutting sword, fools of various kinds 
hammers, tongs, kni\'cs. scissors, lilcs. sickles, axes, etc.). 

7. X’imose. (!liain-mail, skilfully made ud of about joooo small riviMted 
rings of iron. Riding bit. bridh* and noseshield for war-horse, s|)urs of iron 
and bronze. 

M. X’imose. Long, two-edged sword, farts of wootleii scabbards. Sv\ord 
hills of wood and bom*. 

q. \hmose. iTagiiK’nls of round wooden shield, shield l.)os.ses and hand 
grii)s. 

10 12. \ imosc. Spear and lance heads of iron, barlied or barbless, 
some with .silver inlay-work. 

1 \’imo.se. ClarvecI objecl.s of wood: bowl with handle shaped lik(‘ an 
animafs head, box with sliding lid. plant*. i>arl.s of gaming boards. Dice 
and oblong dice of Ixnie. game pieces and ornaments of bronze, glass, 
amber and bone, lialaiu e-bowls of bronze. -Xydam. Horse skull, the 
forehead .shatt(‘n*d by cufs, - Hedeliskai. Weapons of various kinds. 
IJronzt* sieve sunk by means of a .stone. 

i.[. X’imosc. (iar\ed wooden objects: bowls, (ups, boxes, rods, large 
I’iand.st)mely made spoon. Pols of clay, cordage etc. Grifliii ht.*ad of bronzt*, 
probably a helmet ornament. .\Ian'.s face of bealt*n gold fcf. the chape 
in 20). 

I f,. Objects with ruiie.s. Ihe earliest runes in Denmark are known not 
from rune-stones but from loose obj<*cts 'Weapons, tools, ornaments) with 
brief, often magical inscriptions. W’ith a few exceptions, this selection of the* 
earliest Danish rune-in.s(rib(‘d objects came from the large J''uri(*n and 
South Jutland bog finds (4111 (ith (Vntury j. Regarding the interpretation 
c»f the* in.srriptions, see* the text in the window. On rune's in general see 22 . 

iti If). Rows and long lance\s. 

20 and 22 2;^. \’ime)se*. (lhape's of sword and dagger scabbards. Of 
silver, bremze. bone or ivory. .Strap tags. 

24. Vimo.se. Shoulder straps i»f leather with ornamental ])lates of 
l)ronze. X'arious patterns are ijricked into the straps itlolphins, ivy leaves), 
undoubtedly the underlay feir embroidery. 
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Clliain-riiaii from X'iiiiosi'-fiiid 5,17,7). 
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ROOM i8. 

Late Roman Iron Age. Grave Finds. 

Ca. 200-400 A.D. 

(iompaiTcl with the peaceful florescence in the first two 
centuries A.D., the next period bears tlie stamp of some 
unrest, fhe finds arc many and variegated, but it is doubtful 
wliellier tliey represent a higher culture. True, it is a splendour- 
loving period, but generally the splendour is less genuine and 
the taste always less^sure than before. In the native products 
and in the foreign imported things, which now are mass 
manufactures 1‘rom provincial Roman centres of production, 
one observes a certain superficial K^ndency towards glitter 
and exterior finery. Not the massive, heavy material of the 
earlier time, but thin, weak, and “delicate”: sheet bronze, 
sliect siKer, coloured glass, gaudy Ix^ads. fhe bold Roman 
style and taste is decaying, like Roman society itself; all over 
Europe the Roman heritage is being dissipated, and in the 
North we have nothing independent, nothing decidedly Ger¬ 
manic or Scandinavian, to take its place as yet. 

But at any rate the commercial connections with the south, 
especially with the Rhineland, arc at first cleverly maintained 
despite the unsettled conditions. We know of settlements and 
remnants of houses of the early part of the period (see examples 
in 15), but they arc not nearly so numerous as in the Roman 
Iron Age. Among the small domestic animals the cat and tlu* 
hen now make their entry; beans and peas have been found 
among new plants. An improvement due to Roman culture 
is the revolving hand quern for milling (see 15,16). Pottery¬ 
making is still of a high order but not without signs of decay 
here and there. 

There is some confusion in the burial customs and forms of‘ 
the graves. Old and new customs intermix, and there are 
changes in the frequency of cremation and inhumation in the 
various parts of the country. Cremation has practically dis¬ 
appeared from Sealand and Laaland-Falster. In Funen both 
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forms arc practised side by side, and also in Boniliolm, wherr 
however cremation predominates and consequently the '‘cre¬ 
mation patch” is still the main form of interment. In Jutland, 
where the finds are rather few, the custom ol*cremation seems 
to be losing ground, and, as previoush-, a cross between the 
two systems is not unknown. All over the country the dead 
are buried in “fiat” graves (<ir occasionally in old barrows). 

The finds indicate that East Denmark was the leadijjg part 
of the country. Grave finds from tlu! Sealand grou]> of islands 
are exhibited in 9-1,2 and 13-14. Jutland grave finds are to 
be seen in 1-5, Bornholm in 6-8, Funen in 19,1-5. 

N’riiilsysscrl. Finci from a barrow with a i isl. built ofstom; 
and wood: l)rori/.c dish, woodt‘ii ]>urk(‘l, clay v(\ss(‘l and brat flct of gold. 
Agcrliolm. Ty. Heavy gold bracelet with stamped pattern, large pan with 
sieve of Roman workmanship, eK .. found in a gravel pit. 

4. V'ogn, Wndsyssel. Ikirrow' find. Neatly formed little buckets of 
vvt»od with handle and mountings (»f bronze. .Another grave in the same 
Ijarnjw eontaiiK'd two unusually large* spurs of iron with bronze inlay 
fsee ;j).—Mollcrup, Aarhus Cknmty. Man's grave in barrow. Note* the.* 
sword in a wooden .scal)bard with opc*nw'ork brtmzr mountings. 

f). Fredse*, Meirs. Objects from .se*veral graves: sword in scabbarel with 
silver loop; edging of .silver for larger chape; round t)rriarne'ntal plates of 
silwcrr with gilt stag figures in relief, etc. 

b 8. Bornholm grave finds. Jn this pe'rir»d Ben'nhe)lm hat is ow-n 
|>ottery; characteristic typers are* the large bellied ves.st*ls with several 
handle's and fluted tops, and the jugs with the broad handle freim the rim 
te) the middle of the body. 

(). SigeTste*d, near Ringsled. Cirave with two line glass cups, bronze- 
mounted w'oe.)den bucket, gold rings, etc. Nyrup, Ods Hcrred. Woman's 
grave with gla.ss ve'.sserl, many beads of ambe*r and coloured gla.ss, silve*r 
hair-pin, fibulae, gold finger-rings, bronze chain, Roman gold and silver 
ceiins etc. LJdby, ne-ar V'ordingborg. Rich grave find with \vell-pre*se*rved 
bronze bucket de*corate.rd with a fine picture frieze; also silver fibula, gejld 
finger-ring, comb, ornamental plate*s, t*tc. 

10. Nordrup, near Ringste*d. Clemcterv^ with richly furnished graves. 
Note espe^cially the silver cup w'ilh its rim-band of ornamented beatt-n 
gold (more of these in 11 and 14) and the large swastika breast-buckle, an 
ornament often found in the rich women’s graves of this period (see 
also 11). 

11. Valloby, Stevns. Rich find in .stone cist: vi-sscls of bronze and 
silver, bracelets and finger-rings of gold, games pieces of glass, a red clay 
bowl of Roman make, etc.—Varpclcv, Stevns. Rich woman’s grave, w ith 
a luxuriously formed gold hair-pin and two heavy gold finger-rings, etc. 
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IL*. C;t*nit*UMy at Varpclev, Stcvns (which also yielded the aforesaid 
^rave in ii and graves with bronze painted glass vessels in 14). From 
a man’s grave several rare objects of value: large gold bracelet, silver- 
mounted glass bowl with Greek inscription, a glass siphon, drinking-horn 
mountings, bronze-mounted wooden bucket, gold finger-rings etc. 

i;}. Thorslunde. near (lopenliagen. Gravt‘ in a gravel bank with several 
bronze vessels \ t\\hil)ited below in and fragments of painted glass \ es- 
sels. Other painted glass \ essels from the graves of the period collected 
in the same show-case. I’lit'se rather rare vt^ssels are j)rovincial Roman 
workmanship; the scenes are usually taken from tin* animal bouts in 
the Roman aniphilheatres. 

i.j. Himlingoje. Gemotery with several handsomely fiirnished graves; 
drinking horn of glass, painted glass bowl, two silver cu|)s with rims ol 
gold, bracelets and finger-rings ol* gold, beads, combs, ( tc. 

I f,. Gold objects of the Late Roman Iron Age. Isolated finds of rings 
and a whol(‘ hoard from Brangsirup. 

16. Rich woman’s grave from Himlingoje. 

Funen grave finds of tin* latr* Roman Period are exhibited in Room 
19.1-5. 

19.1. .Aarslev. Woman’s grave with rich ornaments: well presi‘rvi‘d. 
ornamental fibulae of gold-plated silver and of gold s(‘t with garnets. Gold 
ornaments intended for suspension on garments, gold finger-ring set with 
garnets, silver spoon, bronze \ e.ssel, and a small sphere of rock-cry stal w ith 
magical inscription in (ireek charac tf^i's. 

Haagerup, South Funen. Grave with sevcTal line objects: bronze 
ve.ssel, glass bowl, silver bow l w ith pressed ornamc'nts in imitation of glaNs 
technicjue, w'ooden bucket witfi bronze mountings, silver sjjoon, hea\\ 
gold finger-ring with inlaid cut stone, etc*. 

19.2. Sandcrumgaard. Woman's grave, with for exarnplt* a gold fibula 
and a larg<* swastika ornament.—In this and tin* surrounding cases are 
good examples of the cliaracteristic I’unen pottery of the period: vessels, 
fiuted or with higli relief bands, with knobs, round bosses or impr(*.ssed 
circles indentations. A technically eminent, varied, but o\ erde\eloped 
pottcT). 

I9,;-j. Fraugde r(‘metery. .More than 80 gr:jv<‘s, sonn* with cn‘mat(*d, 
others with inhumed bodies. 

19,4. Brandsby\ Sword in w'ooden scabbard, with chape and straploop 
of the same type as those from the large bog finds (see for example 17,8;. 

I9,f,. E.skildstrup. From a marl pit: two wooden buckets, twx) gold 
finger-rings, glass gam(*s j)ieces, bronze vc*s.s(‘ls.—Freltofte. Gemctery in 
Odense (lounly. In particular the graves contained many heads of ainl er 
and glass. 
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Silvrr fibula and paintrd glass cup (19,2 and 
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Late Iron Age. 

Rooms 19 - 21 . Oa. 400-1000 A.l). 

TIjc last six Ininclrcd years of Scandinavian antiquity, the 
Late Iron Age, is a “historic” period in Central and Western 
J'airope, w hirh means that a culture prevailed which is partly 
made known to us through the written records. In Denmark 
we are still confined mainly to the relics. What they have to 
lell us here, and in fact in all Scandinavia, is especially that the 
Northern peoples emancipate themselves, create their own 
iorms of expression, find their own intellectual foundation, 
f or the first four centuries of the periods this holds good in 
tact of the entire Germanic world; “Germanic Iron Age” is 
therefore an apt term for this period of independence. 'I’hc 
dominating power factors in Europe were long ol’ foreign 
extraction, first Celtic, then Roman; next the Migration 
Period’s Late Roman; now at last comics the Germanic. 'J’hc 
culture of the south, so overwhelming as it was for thousands 
of years, entered into a long period of decline after the violent 
repercussions of the Migration Period. Rome is no more, 
Byzantium is far away, the pre.ssure is relieved, the Teutons 
.ire themselves. For how long? As regards Central Europe, 
only until the next great advance from the south, the Caro- 
lingian Renaissance, from the close of the Bth Centur)-. But 
in the X’iking Period the North has other two centuries of 
cultural independence, in which it succeeds—as once before 
in the Bronze Age, though now' with active resistance to the 
surrounding w'orld in controlling or by absorption in con- 
\erting the foreign currents of culture; in brief, it asserts itself. 

I'he Late Iron Age in Denmark is divided into two main 
sections, the Germanic Iron Age ( 19 ) and the Close of .Anti¬ 
quity: the \’iking Period ( 20 - 21 ). 




I'he Golden Horns, reconstructions (19). 
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ROOM 19 . 

Germanic Iron Age. Ca. 400-800 A.D. 

In proportion to its length the section comprising the lour 
centuries bctwc(‘n the end of the Late Roman Period and the 
beginning of the \"iking Period must be described as a little 
productive part of the Danish Iron Age as regards finds of 
antiquities. With the exception of Bornholm, the grave finds 
decidedly lail us as a source' ol knowledge of conditions at 
that time. It must have been the custom to give little or no 
grave goods; the graves themselves were v(^ry modest, whether 
cremation nr inhumation. As before, both systems were in 
use, though probably with a falling off in cremiation; at any 
rat(! this applies to Bornholm (B-q). There it can be seen that 
the cemeteries which had been in use for centuries arc now 
abandoned and new ones taken in use on the east coast of the 
island (round about the town of Gudhjem). This has reason¬ 
ably been explained as evidence of an immigration from the 
east, probably from Gotland and 01 and. Small barrows over 
the graves have been found in both Jutland and East I^cn- 
mark. 

Still sparser than the graves are the settlements. We only 
know' of very few. 'I’he possible explanation of this curious 
circumstance is referred to in the text to Room 15 .— On the 
other hand, we have a certain degree of compensation for the 
poverty of settlements and graves in the many splendid finds 
from field and bog (11-16). The people have been well-to-do 
all the same! The finds of gold seem like a glimpse of mytho¬ 
logical times. But in Denmark we have not yet found irrefut¬ 
able relics of kingdoms or princely power—rich cemeteries or 
grand barrows such as those in the Svea domain in Uppland. 

The relics clearly show one thing of much importance, 
however: the appearance and development of independent 
artistic talent. That outstanding expression of the Germanic' 
peoples’ art leanings, the very curious Animal Style, appears 
now and remains the prevailing form of art throughout the 
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rest of our antiquity. In the Germanic Iron Ajoje this zoomor- 
phic ornamentation in Scandinavia develops two principal 
styles, a West Scandinavian, powerful relief style (examples 
in 15), and an East Scandinavian (somewhat younger): 
lighter, more elegant, with interlacing ribbons worked into 
it (specimens in Bornholm finds, 8-10). 

(). rinds from Jutlandir rreinaiion ^ravrs, usually poorly lurnislH cl. 

7. Mrjlby. Aalborg ( louiiLy. Woman's grav<‘ wilh iVagiiionts of a largr 
silver fibula decoralt'd vvitli soldered-on figures in relief, in n^elinicpie 
retailing the ornamenUition tin the (loUltMi Horns. 

8-fj. Jh>rnliolni eeineleries. Sc^leeted gra\(“ finds from large et‘inf‘leries 
wilh numerous graves: liarkkc^gaard, i.ousgaard and Melsted. Charac- 
itM’isiic 8 ornholt 7 i forms of ornaiiieiii are the large fibula with a round disc 
on ihe bow I'p), the b(\'ik-shaped fibula (<|), iht* circ ular buckle icji and 
the rectangular plate*, from very small up to considerable dimensions (cj). 
Many of these relics <‘xcel by tht*ir rich, varying zoomorphic ornament. 
-Vote crspecially the largo breast ornament and the animal-shaped buckle* 
li’om a woinan's grave at Lousgaard (9, below). 

10. Finds from the .settleme nts .Sorte Muld and Dalshoj. Hornholm. 
I 'jl late-Roman gold coins. 

'Fho (iolden Horns, from Ciallclius, Shtswig. Re*construclie:.»ns in silver 
gilt.— riur most famous of all Danish antiquities are the two large horns 
of gold which were: found—at an interval of'about a hundred yeai’s—in the* 
same field at (Jallehus, ne.:ar Mogeltonder. The long horn was diseov(*red 
in i(i;39 by a girl, the short one in 173.4 by a man. The ferrule on the 
long horn was (jhiee'd there by the son of Christian IV. In 180a both horns 
w'ere stolen from the Royal .\rl Chainlx’r and melttrd dowm at once. We 
know' them now only from copi(*s.- It is a.ssumable that the Colden Horns 
were made in Scandinavia in the ",th Centur)', doubtless for religious 
purpo.ses. lielow’ the mouth the short horn bt*ars the* runic inscTiption: 
*I Liega^t, son of Holt, made the horn'*. Both horns consisted of a smooth 
inner tube, round which w'as laid an outer casing decorated with soldered 
on figures and punched signs and ornaments. Their inti^rpreiatifins is 
uncertain, though .some of the human figures certainly reprt\sent gods. 

11--18. Gold find. J’he (Germanic Iron Age is the era richest in gold 
in all our antiquity. 'There are two kinds of gold finds: treasure hoards and 
votive ofTerings. In the former (13,16), there is only this valuable metal it¬ 
self in the form of bullion. It was made into in rods and bars or wound 
up in .spiral rings. Small pi<*ces snipped ofT these, or from ornanienis 
(“broken gold") w'cre accepted as legal tender according to a system of 
wxnghts borrowed from the Romans. 'The Late Roman coins of gold that 
came up here wcTe used in the .same manner or as pendants. Money it.self 
was unknown. These hoards must be concealed valuables. Tlie votivr' 
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ofi'mngs arc of anoilicr character iii-ij): nc‘ck or arm rings of gold. 
(icposil(*cl as oll'crings. It is dinic'ult to dctcriiiiiic whether iiiariy Iinds are 
hoards or offerings. The islands. Funeii especially, have yielded many gohi 
finds. West Jutland scarcely any.— 'I’lie goldsmith's arl was of a high 
order. Me was a master in filigrc'c, c-ell work with inset garnets, stamping, 
and a decoration borrowc'd from wood-carving i'chip carving!. 

II. Magnificent !n*ck-rings of N(»rth<‘rn workmanship, with stamped 
or punched ornament.- Mouth-guards for sword scabhards. with < arveci 

and filigree zocnnorjjhic patterns..Oval ornament with garnet leavc'i se: 

in cells, probably South Knglish workmanship. 

i;p Ring-gold: gold tender in the- form of neck, arm or iinger-rings. 

14. Gold bracteates: pendants in the form of one-sided stampc'd gold 
discs. Originally these ornaments were imitations of Late Roman gold 
riK'dallions, which is distinctly reflectc'd in their decoration. In lime tin* 
bracteatc's diverged from their Roman models and were made in inch- 
pendent Northern styles. Th<‘y do not occur in graves, but an* l()und singh 
or several together in field and bog. About 250 bracteates have b(‘t*n 
found in l)c*nmark. Scweral have runic signs. Gold hoard from Sienholts 
\'ang, at Noddcbcj: bractc'ates, some suspended on intcTmediatc' pieces, 
and gold mouth-guards lor .sword scabbards cf. 11 

I f,. Find inc:luding the characferistic: woman's ornament of tin* |)c*riod : 
the large fibula with a square head-plate and a long lobaiir foot. 'Fhcrsi 
fibulae are often d<‘coralc*d \Aith carved or mouldc'd sjiirals and /oomor- 
phic c)rnamc:nts. One very fine spc*cimc‘n is the fibula frtmi F.lseho\<*d, in 
two pic'ces, with finest filigree gold work. 

i(). BroheJm, South Funen. I'hc: largc\st of all Danish gold hoards, 
comprising thn*e heavy, solid neck-rings as well as fragments of‘other 
smaller rings), bracelets, tingcTrings. bractc*ates. bars. c*tc., in all gold o! 
a weight cjf about .4130 grammes. 

17. Helleslc'd Parish, Stevns. The largc*st gold ring from Denmark's 
anticpiity. Possibly a ring fc»r the waist. 

18. Hjallese, south of Gdense. (Jold nc*ck-ring found in while- 

ploughing. Somewhat dainagc'cl. .\ similar, still ric her chrorated ring from 
I!annc*nov Skov, Falsier. 

i(). Hoslc*ntorp, near Haslev. (iurious hoard, similar in charac tertc* 
the- hrokcTi silvcT finds of X’iking times .ZO.'jr'-'J.'*,It c(imprise.s Germanic, 
Late Roman and Oriental objc*c is. 

JO. Twc»-c-dged iron .sword from Bildso, West Sc'aland. ()n the* poiiirm*! 
is zoomorphic ornamentation in finc*ly vvork(*d, gildc-cl bronze. 

2 1. I 'rorn Rude I'-skildstrup Mo.se, Soro (lounty. Sc*ated figure of wood, 
probably intended to b<* insc*rtc*d in a basc*-piece. It may be an idol. 'Fhe 
triple neekla.se is of a form similar to the large Swedish gold collars froUi 
the Cierniaiiic Iron Age. 

J2. Bronze figure, found in 1730 in ' 1 ’oinmc‘rby, .Aarhus County. Long 
under-garinc*nt with a cloak o\cr it. Round the head a halo. Late Roman 
arl of the 4lh or f,th century. The figure prohahly reprc*sc*nl.s a Roman 
c‘inp(*ror. 



Idrn lUTk rinj^s with st:iinprd ornaincnts (I9.» i 
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ROOM 20. 

Viking Period. Ca. 800-1000 A.D. 

The foregoing epoch, whit its emancipation and its release 
of national characteristics, has the effect of a long preparation 
l()r the stormy display of force of the Viking JVriod. Against 
the advance of the southern cultures, with which is now incor¬ 
porated a new element eventually destined to become irre- 
sistable CIhristianily, the people of Scandinavia hold out 
better and longer than their kinsnuni more to the south, riie 
best defence is attack! 'I’lie Northern peoples lace outward, 
become active with unprecedented strength, fhere is great 
unrest in their blood. A national tension, which has grow^n 
llirough the long ages, obtains its outlet, first through violent, 
haphazard raiding expeditions and plunderings, in time 
through great trading enterprizes and real colonization. 

rhe Viking Age is half historic. The finds in the earth arc* 
associated with the literary sources as well as with the testi¬ 
mony of the rune stones. Fortified trading centres arc formed: 
the first towns. Only by means ofcollaboration b(‘t\vecn archae¬ 
ological, historical and philological science can monuments 
such as Hedeby and Dannevirke be explored. 'I'hc Jcdling 
l)arrow^s too. 

Burial customs and grave forms vary a good deal all over 
the country. Inhumation predominates. The custom of cre¬ 
mation has now rc^treated to its last redoubt; w'ith the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity at the close of the Viking Age cremation 
disappears altogether, and the furnislu^d graves too. The 
inhumation graves lie under the level ground, or, especially 
in Northjutlaiid and Bornholm, under low mounds. We know' 
of a few large barrows in Middle and South Jutland. Interring 
the dead in old barrow's was a widespread custom, but now 
the barrow' has reached its final chapter. The Norwegian and 
Swedish form of Viking grave, the ship or boat grave, is rare 
in Denmark; a famous exception is the large Viking ship-grave 
at Ladby on Kerteminde Fjord, found in 1935 (see 21,2).Boat- 
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formed arrani^emcnts of stones occur sporadically, mostly on 
the sea coast and along river banks. 'Fhc cremation gra\(‘s. 
especially those in North Jutland, are poor. In the inhumation 
graN'es the furnishings vary considerably, IVom plainness up 
to great magnificence, as when the Viking is interred with his 
siher-inlaid weapons, glittering riding harness, and gold- 
worked silks, the woman with beads and her breast-set of gilt 
bion/e ornaments. Horse and dog are sonu'times found in 
the men's graves, sometimes the dog with the woman too. 
Cira\'c finds from the islands are shown in 3-5, from Jutland 
in 6-8. 

Another important group offinds are the silver hoards (i 1-16, 
20-23), deposited as ofl'erings or conceal(‘d as treasure. 'l’he\ 
contain several forms of ornaments that an* not found in tlic 
graves. 

In the art of the V’iking Period the ancient zoomorphic 
ornamentation unfolds itself lor the last time. 'Hie powerful, 
entangh'd ''gripping beast'’ (9-10) forms one style, later tin* 
interlaced Jelling beast (17-19, 21,4) form another. About the 
\car 1000 comes the great decorative lion figure as a stately 
terminal motif' (see the large Jelling rune-stone, copy in the 
middle of the fiarden). 

I. Swords and sn: lo^. Tlir chirr weapon of the Scandinavian V'ikiiii' 
was the two-edged sword of iron, vvitti guards and pornrncl of iron or 
hronze, and a hill ol wood or horn around ihc iron tang of lh(‘ hladc. 
Oflrn tlic guards and pommel were inlaid willi silver or topper and orna- 
menied wilh animal figures in relief. I'he blade was damastened. 'I'he 
single-edged swortl is very iar<‘.— Objects of \arious kinds found singly: 
balaiK'e weights, amul(*ts, combs, keys, moulds, finger-rings etc. Ob.ser\e 
two handles of antler, (jiie wilh carved zoornorphie and plant ornaments. 
—liorre .Soinose, Mon. Smithes tools (longs, anvil, file, etc.), found in the- 
bog. See similar fmds from llalleby Aa in 2 and from i’jele. Middle Jut¬ 
land, in p. Tools are almost never found in graves. 

• 2 . l.errhenborg, near Kahintlborg. Find of ornaments from a gravel 
bank. (Observe the two dtiuble oval buckles f>f bronze gilt. 

Sollesled, Fumm. A richly furnished grave under a barrow: bucket 
and bowl of bronze, iron chain (bridle), parts ofleather bells with silver 
luittons, remains t)f cloth and wood, bit and other objects of iron, bone 
comb, etc. 'I'he ornamented eollar-harness rnountings in it) also belt)ng ft» 
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llicsr. rhc <()llar-harnt\ss d'. 17 and 181 lay ovfT tiu- necks of diaiijkdiJ 
liorscs; llic bcariiij^; rein ran dirough tljc holes of die ( (Mitral porlion. 
xMolleriiosegaard, Soiilli I'uikmi. Ridily (‘quipped grave: bronze bowl, 
bridle and bit of iron, and du* gill mournings ol a collai-harness is(‘i lij> 
on a woodtMi model' in 18. 

Ronn(‘b:eksholin. Pnesio (lonnty. head Ironi a creiualinn 

grave. 'Fhe so( k<‘i is ornani(Mit(‘d with finely ]>ainMned silver inlay. 
Krrincllev and lloby. Laaland. Man's grave with weajxms and ridiuL: 
harness: sword, axe, spear, .spurs, stirrups, bit. harness bu* kies, el(, 

7. Manirnen, .Middle Jutland, find from a man s grave uncltM’ tin 
bottom of a large barrow. .\ N'iking ehieftairi had Ikmmi buried then' in a 
eoflin ol'oak boards. .1 h(‘ body was dad in wool and .silk arul rested on 
down pillows. Notic e the gold-embroidt‘red silk (ull's, thi‘ finely woven 
silk ribbon and the pii’ces ol wool iiinder glass, with vvovtMi orn;inients. 
Two battle-axes lay at the re(‘t, one with rich silvc-r inlay. ()n lop of the 
coMin was a bronze pot, a woodtMi buck(‘t and a largi* wax (andle.—Main- 
nien, grave in a gravel bank in the* .same parish as the above: parts ol 
bronze bowls, several thin, ornament(‘d mountings ol' bronze gilt. s( ut- 
di<'on and hx k-jilate of a wood ca.sk(‘t. nia.ssive anvil |)l:ite of brorizt* ior 
hammer work, etc. 1 his find al.so included the gild(‘d bronz.e niounlings 
ol'a collar-harness shown in 17 ion a woodtMi modeln— A'c’Ids. Middle 
Jutland. From a grave under a barrow: l(.*alher belt with ornannaited 
broii/.(' mounting, a pair of .stirru])s furnished with ornamiMital bronze 
plates of South-Fngli.sli workmanship. 

p to. Rows of ornaiiKMU.s, fountl singly, of charat terislit \’iking-.\g(‘ 
forms. Note e.s})ecially the oval but kies, wot 11 in |)airs by tin* women, the 
trilobate and the long “tongue-shaiied" buckh's. the latte r forms originallv 
evolved out of strap tags. 

II if), go .SilvtM’ finds. In the X’iking Period silver assuni(*s the 
fuiK'tions previously performed by gold. I’he carlitM' gold finds are now 
replaced by silver finds. .Silver was the precious iiitMal of the \’ikings. it 
was hammered into bars, I'ods and rigs or lorm(‘d into trinkets. It was 
paid for by W(‘ighl, tin* metal being chopped or snij^ped into ])iec(‘s accord¬ 
ing to recpiireinents '’TirokcMi silvtM’"). West lairopc'an and Oriental 
iClufic) coins were plentifully acquired through plunder or trade. .Soon, 
howev'er, the X'ikings began to mint ('oin.s for th(Mn.s<‘lves, at H(xle])v, or 
Hirka. wMth Oharlemagne's Dorestad coins as models. .Some silvcM' iiiab 
may be regarded as oibaings or as ecpiipriuMit to vvv'ar in X allialla. Most, 
however, are hoards. 'I Ikmc' was no lack of gold, but silv(M- now predo¬ 
minated. The silver linds fall into three groups: an early group, qtli ( enlury 
it;}), with many ring ornaintMits of twisted rods: a rather lalc-r middle 
group ( i.j“ib), with .spiralled and plaited rings: and a lalt* group i2o-i!2 , 
eon.sisliiig mainly of broken silver. 

11 12. Rows of neck and arm rings of'silver and gold, 'fhe eommonest 
form of ring is the double or multiple-stranded, twisted type. T lu* double- 
looped gold ornament in the middle of 12 was found at (hiab<‘n.sc on Fal- 
ster. It is of NorlluTii workmanship, in imitation of I’nMieh 01 iiaiii(‘iils ol 
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I he ( <arolin};^ian Prridd ifor example ihr ivvo line round buckles from 
Hornelund, see i6). 

13. Silver finds from ihe early pari ol'ilie Viking Period. Relatively 
small finds with olijerts of simple form. 

14 i(). Silver finds, of mid-V'ikinj^ .\ge. Lareje hoards fiom the island 
of Sejero, from Mandemark in Mon, from Veslervedsted near Ribe, and 
ihe largest ofall Danish silver finds: froiirferslevinSoutheastSealand \ 15). 
Note ilie long silver chains erifling in animal heads, the small “Thor's 
Hammers” on siis])ension rings, and the roimcl ornainental plates with 
spirals and /oomorphic ornamentation in filigree. 'T’he I’erslev find also 
includes se\'eral neck-rings, a set of small silver bowls, and numerous 
Western I'.uropt'an and .\rabian coins.- Hornelimd, near Varde (iG): 
iwo s])lendid round bin kies and an arinki of gold: the buckles may be 
french gdldsmitli's work of tin- Carolingian Period. 

17 ip. CiolLir iKirnessc'* ri(lily ornaiiK'nied in animal style. 

JO j^. Silver finils (»r the later part of the Viking Period. A proininem 
feature are ihe many (hoppixl pi(‘ct‘s and snipped-off fragments (broken 
silver . Larg«‘ finds fruin \’aa!se. Falster iji) and Kongens Udiriark. 
Hornhnlni jj . 


ROOM 21. 

The Viking Age. Ca. 800-1000 A.D. 

riic: three most niouumental Viking Age work.s in Denmark 
are the royal barrows at Jelling, the ship grave at Ladby and 
the I'astness of Trelleborg. rhese three monument.s are illu¬ 
strated in this room by the finds made there and by a number 
of photographs, as well as by a model of IVclleborg. 

I 3 iflusirale the X'iking campaigns. In i. imported objects, silver 
c ups from fc’jo southern liriglish) and Ribe I'Clarolingiaii); in 2, coins 
and silver bullion, silver rings from Ru.ssia, .soafislone ve.s.sc-ls from Nor¬ 
way. In 3 \<.irvvegian \ iking Age objects. 

4. riic‘ two largest prehistorie barrows in Denmark are the royal 
mounds at Jelling, just north and south of Jelling church. Excavations 
were made in the northern one in 1704 and 1820, in both in i8(:ir at the 
command of King Frcxlerik \TI, and again in the years 1941 42. In the 
northern barrow in 1820 a burial chambc*r was Ibund surrouiidc^d by day 
and rubble, w'ith walls and floor of boards, a ceiling of oak beams; the 
walls were wainscoicxl: a board lying on edge divided the chamber floor 
in two parts. Ihe cfiling was found to have been broken through and the 
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lonib i)Iundcml. Only littlr remained: some carved and painted slabs 
of wood, mountings of a t aslv<-i. a small cross, two small bird figures and a 
little silver cup whose animal ornamentation has given tht* /Jelling style 
its name. In the years ibtSi- 73 the chamber was open lo the public by a 
]>assage through the mound. In th«‘ excavation of 1941 42 it w'as ascer¬ 
tained that tlie southern barrow had no chamber ; various objc'cts of wood 
were found in the earili iilling (spade, carl axles, levers) used in building 
the mound, and a < urious teiii-like conslrudion, perhaps used at a conse- 
( ration ( (Temony. 'I’vvo rows of menhirs were found under tin* mound, 
remains of tlie niws which once enclosed the entire, consecrat<‘d area 
see the model in room K 2). A < a.st of thi* large rune stone at Jelling 
will b<* seen in the garden 

3- (i. The shij) grave at Ladby, near Kcrttmiinde. In 1933 was found 
Denmark's solitary ship grave, inside a ])loughed-up barrow. 'J'he remains 
of lh<* ship have been conserved on the spot and vaulted over. I’he ship 
was the tomb of a chieftain with many hors(‘s and dogs, but it was jilun- 
dered in olch^n rimes so that only little is h‘ft of the gra\c goods: small 
pieces of gold and silver objects from tlie clothing, a handle IV)r the leash 
of a pair of hounds, a bundle of arrows, some mountings ol'various kinds, 
buckles etc. 

7 -9. 'fhe \‘iking fastness at 'J’relh'borg in western Straland, on the 
spit where Tudt* and \'aarby rivers converge ntrar the mouth in the 
Cheat licit. It was a large establishment, consisting of iG larger houst's 
arranged in four sejuan* blocks and surroundf‘t.1 by a rampart and a moat: 
before it lay a kind of bastion enclosing i ", more houses and a cemetery, 
protected by outer defcMice works. The entire Ibrtress was laid out with 
mathematical accuracy. The houses disappeared long ago and could lx* 
traced solely by mc‘ans of rows of pc»st-holes in the substratum. Scattervd 
about the area were a large* number of objects dating from the Viking Age 
loth-iith centuries). Trellcborg must prt'sumably be rc^garded as a 
foriilied military camp acting as w'inter cjuarlers for the V'iking army (sex* 
the model in the middle of the room). 


Runic Inscriptions and Rune Stones. 

Room 22. Ca. 800 1100 A.D. 

It is generally assumed that the writing of runes originated 
among the South Teutonic peoples in the time just after the 
Birth of Christ, under the influenee of the l..alin and the Greek 
alphabets. 'The new writing spread to all 'I cutons, In Scandi¬ 
navia, whose earliest runic cliaracters date back to about the 
year 300 A. 1 )., it remained in use for the better part of a 
thousand years. The earliest, common-Germanic runic alpha¬ 
bet (the ‘Jluhark'') has 24 characters, their angular form 
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Ru nic Inscriptions and Rune Stones. 

doubtless being determined by the tcehnique ol'wood-carving, 
riiese earliest runes have been found in Denmark only on 
loose objects with brief inscriptions, often of a magical charac¬ 
ter (see specimens in 17,15); the best known is the one on the 
sliort Golden Horn (19). At the beginning of th<' Viking Age 
there was a transition to a special Norlliern, later runic 
alphabet of only 16 characters. A few' early rune stones still 
make use of a few' oi the signs of* the early futhark (Helntes and 
Siioldelev stones, Xos. 2 and 7); the reference on these stones 
to ‘‘Gode” and rhul'’ indicate that rune w riting referred 
to both the religious and secular authorities ol* the time. 

The custom of erecting rune stones is known only in Scan¬ 
dinavia (in England it was the rune-cross ol*stone); in Sweden 
and Norw’ay w'e know of rune stones right from the Migration 
Ptuiod, in Denmark only from the beginning of the X’iking 
Period. The rime stone rt'placed the plain menhir; sometimes 
it was hidden in the ground, in which case the inscription is 
often of magical character. 

riie true Viking Age stones, which arc roughly contempora¬ 
neous with the Jelling stones of Gorm and Harald, arc monu¬ 
ments in praise of the person erecting it and of the deceasid. 
'Phe inscription w as worded according to the formula: A erected 
the stone to B, often with the addition of his family and 
standing. Not infrequently the inscription gi\es praise: promi¬ 
nent (“few' now are born belter than he”); brave ("‘he fleeth 
not”); faithful (“yon loyal one”); generous and hospitable 
(‘'the most generous (or un-mean) man among men”). Peace¬ 
ful occupations arc never mentioned. Sorrow is expressed only 
occasionally, but often grave maledictions on the disturber 
of graves (“he shall be a miscreant and an outcast w ho docs 
violence to this stone”). "Ilior the god is sometimes evoked as 

the guardian of graves (“ I'hor consecrate this.or these 

runes”). Often the stone is erected to the king's men (“DrcMig”, 
“Thcgn”) fallen in a X'iking raid. 

Witli the sole exception of the large Jelling stone, the 
inscription is aKvays placed in vertical lines. It is read from 
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below. Vsc is made of punctuation marks and frame-lines, 
which sometimes develop into bands with animal heads. 
Ornament is scanty. The chief motifs arc the spiral and, 
(possibly of symbolic significance) the ship, llie face-mask, 
and the great Beast. 

During the 12th century the custom of raising rune stones 
disappears. The Christian stone, flat on the ground, with the 
formula “Here lies...'’ takes its place. Later in the Middle 
Ages runes are absolute writing charaiKas, used as a curiosity 
or, distorted in magic spells. 

'rh<* Hehiius sUMir (Funen). ' Koulv, prirsi ol the naztxlwelU-ts, 
crcrlrd this stoiu* !o his iicplu-vv Gudiniincl: (thr‘ men;’) were drcjwneci 
on the st*a. Aaver painted (the runes)”, 't his inscription, which is ofthi’ 
earliest type of the Viking Period (ca. 800 900), retains certain cliaracleis 
of the earlier aliihabet (»f :24 runes. 

4. The Tryggev'iddc stone (Sealand). “Rfignhild, Ulfs sister, erected 
tliis stone and built this barrow and this ship-setting to her husband 
Ciunulf. an eloquent man, son of Narrve. Few are now born better than 
he. He shall be an abomination wdm dcs(*cratt‘.s this stone or takes it 
iaway to erect it) over another”.— This inscription, whicli dates from the 
beginning of the lotli century, was wTOUght by the same master who cut 
Denmark's longest runic text, on the CJlavendrup stone. Tin*-purpose ol 
the five round holes in the stone is unknown. 

5. The Sondcr Kirkeby stone (Falster). “Sa-ssenerected this stone 
to his brother .'Vsgunnef ?); he found death in Gotland! ?). I'hor consecrate 
these (runes)”.—The ship on the left of the stone had dragon he^ads at 
the prow and stern. 

7, 'Fhe Snoldelcv stone fSealand). ‘‘Gunvald's stone, son ol‘ Roald, 
Thul of .Sallov”. I'he ’ 'I'hur’ was a man of special legal and religious 
competence. The rune-WTiter chose a stone which had been devoted to th<* 
wheel-shaped sun symbol in the Bronze Age. The swastika and the tri- 
quetra figure, on the other hand, must be contemporaneous with the 
inscription. 

II. The Tirsied .stone (Laaland;. “Asraad and Hildvig raised this 
stone to Frode their kinsman (?); but he was then a terror to men(?); 

but he. found death in Sweden and was.when all V'ikings. 

—No definitive reading of this in.scription has yet been given. 

14. The Egaa stone (Jutland). “Alvkel and his sons erected this .stone 
to their kinsman Manne, who w'as thane to Ka!]d the Norwegian”.- 
Thane (“Landhyrde”) was thr title of a man with the authority of a 
magistrate. The inscription is iith centur>'. 
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The Garden. 

The four principal types of graves of the Late Slone Age 
are built up in llic Museum garden: Dolmen, Passage Grave, 
Cist, Single Grave. (For graves of other sec tions of antiquity 
see p. 2i). In addition, a number of stones arc set up from 
the Bronze Age (though some may be Late Stone Age), willi 
inscribed signs and figures. In the centre is a cast of the larger 
Jcrlling rune-stone.—It is intended that the Garden should 
bear witness that the country outside, with its thousands of 
ancient memorials in situ, is the basis of the Museum and 
the source of its renewal. 

The Inters a to (| refer to the Plan on p. fi. 

a. Dolmen from Herrestruj), Oclsherred. C-iopy. Example of tin* later 
dolmen: a spacious, five-sided chamber and a passaji'e in through the 
mound of earth. Whereas the burial chamber originally must have been 
covered entirely with earth, the high cover stont^ must have been 
visible from the outside; in other words, the barrow readied up l(» 
some distance up the sid(*s of the cover stone. Round th(‘ fool of the barrow 
w'as a circle of large single sloin*s; (for round harrow's and long harrows 
see p. ‘Ji, 38 40, 42). 

b. Passage-grave from Norregaard, Laaland. Moved to the Nalitmal 
Museum in ipofi. Originally both chamber and passage had a complete 
covering of stones, and a large, low' mound of earth rose over the entire 
chamber. As in the dolmen a, the passage entrance was at the foot 
of the harrow', liul here ih<* outer circle was oi' relatively small stones, 
dose together, and covered >vith earth (like the marginal-stones of Bronze 
Age barrows). 'Fhe Norregaard |>assage grave is of the later type with a 
foursided and relatively long diamber. I’he find from it is (‘xhibited 
in 6,10. 

c. Stone cist I'rom Gravlcv, Himmerland. Moved to the National 

Museum in Like the passage gravt's, the stone cists were origi¬ 

nally covered with a low mound of earth. The Gravlev cist is a typical 
example of the large North-Jutland cist w ith entrance and ante-room in 
the south c‘nd. The Last Danish chambers are smaller and wilhout the 
ante-chamber; as a rule they arc laid cast-west. The find from the Gravlcv 
chamber is in 8,f). 

d. Single* grave from Hobol, South Jutland. Model tonslruf-.ted from 
measurements when the* grave (no longer in existence) was excavated. 
On a layer of stones there had been a coffin of boards, the sides standing 
in the spaf:e belw'ceri the small stones and the supporting stones outside. 
'The graves w'as covered w'ith a low' mound. Kinds from “lower gravc;s” 
of this kind are show'ii in 7,(). 
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e. Skrulle, Bornholm. Pirre of granite rock with large and small bowl- 
shaped dtipressions. The signilicaiH-e of these pits is uncertain; possibly 
they are associated with some cult of fertility. 'I’liey date from the I.ate 
Stone Age or the Bronze Age. 

f. Nyru}), Odslierrt'd. Slone with a spiral. 

g. Boireby, Soro (lounty. Large stone, the roundt'd from scattered 
with large and small bowl-shaped (l(‘pressi()iis. 

li. Herreslrup, Ods H(*rred. Stone vvilli ships and sun image. On one 
side ('facing the sle|)s) is one ship, on the opposil(‘ sid(‘ five ships (through 
almost invisible), and above them the sun image: a faintly rul)b(‘fl-in 
ffmr-spoked wheel (wh(‘el-cross). 

i. V'ig, Odsliernxl. Stone with ffuir. po.ssil)ly five whcel-cross(‘s. 

k. Rygaard, Copenhagen (lounty. Slone with large sun iinagi' in the 
form of an eighl-s|)oked wheel. 

l. Bnjning, Ringkiibing (lounty. Stone with a wln^el-cross. 

m. Veddelev, (lopenliageii (-lounty, Stom* witfi two wheel-erosses. 

n. Osiervelling, Viborg County. Stone with circles and ovals in rows. 
In each oval an* two cin'les. The design recalls the ornamenlation on lh<* 
sun-disc from Trundholm (9,14). 

o. Vi\'ebrogaard, .Aalborg County. Stone with vvh(‘el-cross, circles and 
bowl-shaped depressions. 

j). Cnnerup, Kred»‘riksborg County. Stone w'ith bowl-sha))ed depn's- 
^ions on both bn)ad-sides. Found lying as a co\’er-ston<‘ on a cist of tin* 
Karly Bronze Age dike the stom* in 12,10). 

q. Fhe large*!' rune stone at Jelling. Copy. In Ifoiil of Jelling Church 
stand tw'o rune slont's, the best known in Denmark. The smaller is Corin’KS 
stone to 'lyre “(Jorm king made this memorial to Tyre his wife, Den¬ 
mark's n*build('r". 'I’he large stone i.s Harakbs moiiumeni to his parents: 
“Harald king bade this m(‘morial be made to Conn, his father, and to 
'l yre, his mother, the Harald who won for himself all Denmark and 
Norway and made the Danes Christians.” 'Fhis larger Jelling stom*, which 
must have l)(*(‘n executed about the year (|8f), occupi(*s a ])osiliofi of 
its own among Danish rune .ston(*s. On this stone alone do the lines of 
the insr:ription run horizontally, and Jio other stone has anything like so 
rich an ornamentation: on one .side (Ulirist, on iIk* nther the great lion, ll 
si D(*mnarkN most magnificent runic relic. 
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